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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Everything Depends on Ships. 


IRST we are told that it is guns 
that must win the war; then it is 
the men behind the guns; then it 

is food, and finally it is ships, When 
Lloyd-George looked over the whole 
war situation last year and declared 
that the vital need was “ships, ships, 
ships”, he said a whole bookful. The 
allies may have . 
plenty of every- Vegi ae 
thing else, but they |iiaiaam cn 

will fail if they lack 
the ships to get the 
men and the guns 
and the supplies 
where they are need- 
ed. Our government 
has known this for 
a long time but for 
various reasons the 
supply of shipping 
is still short. It is 
not that the U-boats 
have destroyed so 
much of it. In the 
complete year of 
inrestricted subma- 
rine warfare which 
ended Feb. 1 we 
had lost only 69 
ships, of a total of 
172,000 tons. Some- 
what over 300 lives 
were lost in these 
thips. The latest U. 
S. victim of the U-boats was the Owas- 
co, which was formerly the German 
steamer Allemannia—this being one of 
the steamers that were seized in our 
ports when we went into the war. Two 
others of these former German steam- 
ers have also been lost. Nearly 700,000 
tons of German and Austrian ships are 
now in the service of Uncle Sam. He 
is turning the Huns’ weapons against 
themselves. The Germans always claim+ 
ed that most of these vessels were pos- 
itively unsinkable, and we are hoping 
that they are. The Leviathan, which 
was formerly the Vaterland, is alone 
eapable of carrying 10,000 soldiers, 
Secrétary Daniels says 8000 is about 
all she will be asked to carry. The 
German government, in accordance 
with its usual policy of deceiving the 
German people, has been declaring that 
the United States had found it impossi- 
ble to repair the Teuton steamers and 
make any use of them, since the sabot- 
age done on them by the Teuton crews 
had been so thorough. As a matter of 
fact the vessels have all been repaired 
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and put into service, and the repairs 
were completed in much shorter time 
than was estimated. The Huns had 
smashed the cylinders of the great en- 
gines, and destroyed or thrown over- 
board many of the essential parts of the 
machinery, but they underrated the 
ability of the Yankees to undo their 
work. By making use of modern weld- 
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German Subterranean Fortress Near Laon, 
French Front, Smashed by Fhench Big-Gun. 


ing processes, most of the big breaks 
were repaired without even taking the 
engines down, and in this way a great 
saving in both time and expense was 
made. Incidentally our shipbuilding 
experts had a good chance to see every 
detail of the boasted German methods 
of marine construction. The test did 
not prove flattering for the alleged 
German efficiency. 
Even in the Vater- 
land, the finest of 
the German ships 
and in fact the big- 
gest vessel afloat, 
there were gross er- 
rors of design. The 
system of steam 
distribution for ex- 
ample wassoround- 
about and _ineffi- 
cient that it result- 
ed in a considera- 
ble loss of power, 
Our experts made a 
number of improve 
ments and the re 
sult is that the Va- 
terland, or Levia- 
than as she is now 
caHed, is today fast 
er by several knots 
than she was when 
the Germans turned 


Captured Germans Hauling Their Wounded Out of Dugout with Windlass, in Flanders, Der Out as _ the 


fastest ship in the 
world. Germany seeks to hoodwink 
her people and keep them from know: 
ing that we are using their ships, and 
that our ingenuity and skill have not 
only repaired those ships but have 
made them even better than they orig- 
inally were. This illustrates her meth- 
ods: A few days ago Secretary of War 
Baker told the senate investigating 
commitee that we would have 500,000 
soldiers in France this spring, but this 
number was reduced to only 50,000 in 
the accounts as published in Germany 
The investigation of the war situation 
has turned lately into a question as to 
whether we will have the ships neces- 
sary to transport the soldiers and keep 
them supplied with munitions and 
food. Secretary Baker had said that 
we could put a million men in France 
by the end of this year, in addition to 
the half-million already supposed to 
be there, or 1,500,000 in all. President 
Wilson has been going into the ques- 
tion of ships with Chairman Hurley of 
the shipping board, and it is believed 
that the ships will be forthcoming as 
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soon as the men are ready to go. It is 
estimated that it will take from four to 
seven million tons of shipping to take 
these soldiers there and provide for 
them. Our government has available 
four million tons now, and it expects 
to build from three to six million tons 
more this year. Secretary Baker told 
the senate committee that he was reck- 
oning on some ships from other coun- 
tries also. It is understood that Eng- 
land has agreed to contribute a mil- 
lion tons in order to help the common 
cause. 


A Year of U-Boat Warfare. 


During the first year of unrestricted 
U-boat warfare the British lost nearly 
1200 ships, of a total of four million 
tons. Norway came next with over 400 
ships, of 680,000 tons. Then France, 
with 400,000 tons, then Russia, with 
300,000, then Italy with 210,000, then 
Sweden with 200,000, then Holland with 
175,000, then the United States with 
172,000—and the rest was scattering. 
The total was about 6,500,000 tons, of 
which about 5,000,000 tons belonged to 
the allies and the remaining 1,500,000 
tons to neutral nations. 

The German papers claim that the 
total destruction wreaked by U-boats 
was nine million tons, and that only 
four million tons has been built to off- 
set this reduction. This is about in 
accordance with the usual minimum of 
40 per cent of falsehood allowed for by 
the Berlin war-lords in all their figures. 
The actual shipping records today show 
that the total net reduction of the 
world’s shipping since the war began, 
over three and a half years ago, is less 
than three million tons, or roughly less 
than 10 per cent of the total at the out- 
break of the war. 

The saner Germans themselves rec- 
ognize that the U-boat warfare is not 
what its advocates claimed for it. They 
were to sink a million tons of ships a 
month and bring England to her knees 
in three months, but even according to 
their own expanded figures they sank 
only nine million tons in the 12 months. 

Philip Scheidemann, leader of the 
Social Democratic party in Germany, 
in a criticism of the war-lords reminds 
them that the “decisive victory” which 
they promised has not materialized. 
The period when they said they would 
do such great things is now long since 
passed and Germany is still as far from 
peace as ever, he said. 

The war-lords had said they would 
capture Paris and Calais and occupy 
England. They hadn’t cone it, but even 
if they could do it, they could not thus 
win the war, he declared. He told 
them plainly that if they didn’t speedily 
find some way to bring peace, they 
would be “hurled from power” and the 
people would take charge of affairs in 
Germany, as they had in Russia. 


Bolshevik Peace Hangs Fire. 


Practically nothing new has develop- 
ed lately in regard to the peace which 
the Teuton freebooters and the Russian 
freebooters were hoping to patch up 
between themselves. Both sides are 
so covetous and uncompromising that 


there is less hope of peace now than at 
any time before. 

The Teutons have already recognized 
Finland as independent of Russia and 
they are also giving recognition to the 
republic of the Ukraine and other sepa- 
rate units in Russia. The Bolsheviks 
proclaimed the right of every unit to 
decide its own fate, and this gave the 


_Teutons carte-blanche to arrange a 


separate peace with any section of Rus- 
sia that could assert itself. 

However, this doctrine doesn’t suit 
the Bolsheviks at all now, and they are 
declaring that these separate units 
haven’t the right to run their own af- 
fairs after all but that they must bow 
to the iron will of the Bolshevik junta 
at Petrograd. And any negotiations for 
peace must also be made through them, 
and not independently, they hold. So 
they are using violence to suppress the 
popular will in Finland, Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, Poland and other districts 
where the people are trying to set up 
the principle of “self-determination” as 
urged by President Wilson in his peace 
message. 

It is possible that the Bolshevik ter- 
rorists, who have the army, the navy, 
the police, the courts, the banks, the 
railroads and other public agencies in 
their control, wiil be able to put down 
all opposition and thus re-unite all Rus- 
sia so that the nation will be able to 
present a solid front to the world, un- 
der their dictation. But they can only 
do this b, resorting to militarism and 
force, and they pretend that they are 
opposed to such measures. 

On the fighting fronts nothing of great 
importance has occurred. The Italians, 
by the aid of the French, have struck 
a pretty severe blow at the Teuton in- 
vaders in the mountain district of 
Asiago. They drove the Teutons back 
and inflicted heavy losses on them and 
captured several thousand prisoners. 

It is understood that the Teutons, 
however, have given up their offensive 
on the Italian front for the present in 
order to release all the men possible 
for concentration on the western front, 
where, according to all reports, they 
are expecting to launch their supreme 
drive within the next few weeks. Their 
object in this drive will be to break 
the allied lines and take Paris and 
Calais. The allies, however, are ready 
for the reception, and a million Huns 
will be sacrificed on the altar of the 
kaiser’s glory if this*drive takes place. 

The French censors allowed it to be 
made known that American troops are 
now permanently occupying a sector of 
the fighting line and are prepared to 
take their share of the pounding. This 
sector is of course short, but it will be 
widened as more of our troops are pre- 
pared to take up the work. The exact 
locality is kept a secret, but it is an- 
nounced that it is in the neighborhood 
of Toul; near Nancy, on the Lorraine 
front. 

Encounters between the Huns and 
our boys are now of daily and nightly 
occurrence. A few more of our boys 
have been wounded and a few taken 
prisoner. It is reported that the Huns 


-time ago was found in a well. 


use severe “third-degree” methods to 
force the prisoners to tell what they 
know about our military preparations 
etc. They keep their victims cooped up 
for a number of days without food and 
otherwise torture them in the hope of 
forcing them to yield, 

The sector where our troops have 
thus inserted their little entering wedge 
is at a point where the nature of the 
ground does not favor modern battling 
on a big scale. The ground is low and 
marshy and the trenches have to be 
kept pumped out; however, there is one 
advantage to wet trenches and that is 
that they tend to discourage the rats, 
which are such a plague in most places. 


NEWS NOTES. 


Porkless Saturdays for Illinois. H. A. 
Wheeler, Illinois food administrator, has 
issued an order forbidding hotels and res- 
taurants in the state to use pork or. any 
of its derivatives on Saturdays. He an- 
nounces that anyone disregarding the or- 
der will be severely dealt with. 


Artificial Cream. Two Chicago chemists 
have succeeded in making an artificial 
cream out of skimmed milk and a few oth- 
er ingredients. Sugar is first dissolved in 
the skimmed milk and then lecithin, a 
substance made from the yolk ot eggs, is 
added. Melted butter or butter fat is also 
introduced and the whole combination 
thoroughly mixed and whipped. After 
pasteurizing and cooling it the “cream” is 
stored away until wanted. 


Have Meat Every Day. Under a ruling 
by the food administration, residents of 
California, Washington, Oregon, Colorado, 
Nevada and Arizona may eat meat every 
day in the week if they care to. A peculiar 
situation arises in these states. Ranch 
owners have on hand large numbers of 
cattle which they cannot ship to eastern 
markets because of high freight rates and 
railroad congestion. The home states fur- 
nish the only markets that are available; 
since the cattle must be disposed of it was 
deemed wisest to allow the consumption of 
meat without restrictions. 


Kidnapers Sentenced. Taylor Adams and 
Cletus Adams, father and son, confessed 
in the Marshfield, Mo., circuit court to kid- 
naping Baby Lloyd Keet whose body some 


"he father 
was sentenced to 15 years in the peniten- 
tiary and the son to 10 years, 

Should Lay in Ice. Dairymen and other 
users of ice are warned |9y the food admin- 
istration to lay in an abundant supply of 
ice this winter as there is a big possibility 
that the manufacture of artificial ice next 
summer will be greatly lessened. Ammo- 
nia and ammonium sulphates are necessary 
for making munitions and those plants de- 
pendent on these commodities will in all 
es not be allowed to operate, it is 
said. 


Degrees Revoked. The honorary degrees 
of LL.D. which formerly had been bestowed 
by the University of Pennsylvania on the 
German emperor aad his ambassador 
Count von Bernstorff have been revoked. 
The action was taken as the result of the 
insistent demands of a large number of 
Pennsylvania university alumni. 


Huge Output of Quicksilver. Over 2,600,- 
000 pounds of quicksilver were produced in 
the United States in 1917. This is over 
480,000 pounds above the output in 1916. 
Its value is estimated at about $3,857,000. 
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Tit ESSENCE AVTAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Bolsheviks Organizing in U. S. 
VIDENCES are accumulating that 
E the Bolshevik leaders, who have 
been able to lay violent hands on 
affairs in Russia and maintain a reign 
of terror there and who have made the 
Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs come 
and parley with them for peace, are also 
threatening to wield a dangerous in- 
fluence in American affairs. And we 
do not seem to have the power or 
masterfulness to stop them. They have 
so ingeniously woven their webs about 
our whole political and industrial sys- 
tem that we are unable to make a move 
—like Gulliver, tied to the ground in 
the night by the little people of Lilliput. 

When a poor customer runs up a big 
bill with a storekeeper, the storekeeper 
is compelled to treat that customer with 
special deference, for fear that if the 
said customer gets offended he will 
keep away from the store, and thus his 
future patronage, as well as the debt 
he already owes, will be sacrificed. 
Uncle Sam and the allies are in some- 
what the same position in regard to 
Russia. Russia owes England a war 
debt of 300 millions or more, and we 
have also furnished her with war sup- 
plies to the extent of 25 millions or 
more, 

The Bolsheviks threaten not only to 
repudiate Russia’s past debts but also 
to boycott the allies in the future unless 
they give recognition to their govern- 
ment and practically sanction all its 
anarchistic acts. 


We can readily understand that the 
allied governments do not relish the 
idea of recognizing the Bolsheviks and 
thereby endorsing their separate-peace, 
confiscation and other policies. But it 
is a choice of evils and they can’t be 
squeamish, They may find they are 
forced to give recognition, rather than 
suffer worse things. 

Col. W. B. Thompson, a wealthy 
American who has given big sums for 
patriotic purposes, has just returned 
from a special trip to Russia to inquire 
into the situation there, and he urges 
that the allies should promptly recog- 
nize the Bolsheviks and work with 
them. “We must not hastily condemn 
or misjudge Russia”, he says, and he 
thinks that we should stand by the 
people of that country in every way 
and prove to them by our big-hearted 
help in this crisis that we are really 
their friends. 


The future good-will of that nation 
of 180 million people is worth cultiva- 
ting, he points out. There will be 50 
million pairs of feet naked in Russia 
before spring, and the people will have 
nothing to wear but sandals made of 
bark or straw, he says. The Germans 
are doing their best to convert the Rus- 
sians to their side and seal them for all 
time to the pan-Teuton empire, Col. 
Thompson adds, and we ought not to 


stand on our dignity but should extend 
our hand to them. 

He declares that even the Bolsheviks 
are doing good work in the cause of 
democracy, by inspiring the people of 
Germany to rise up and throw off the 
yoke of autocracy. It is reported that 
he donated $1,000,000 to the Bolshevik 
agitators to help them carry on this 
propaganda among the Germans. 

On the other hand many of those 
who are in close touch with the situa- 
tion declare that the Bolsheviks are 
only anarchists in disguise and that the 
only course for all decent nations to 
take is to have as little as possible to 
do with them and to wait for their 
downfall before attempting anything 
more for the Russian people. 

The Bolsheviks have had their agents 
in this and other countries for many 
years, spreading their revolutionary 
doctrines night and day. Many of these 
agitators have fallen foul of the law, 
by preaching revolution, resistance to 
laws etc. Among those who have been 
arrested and convicted recently in this 
country are Emma Goldman and Alex- 
ander Berkman. They were sentenced 
in New York to two years in prison and 
fines of $10,000 each for conspiring to 
oppose and obstruct the draft law. 
They took the cases to the supreme 
court and that body has emphatically 
affirmed the convictions and ordered 
the sentences to stand. 

Like most of the agitators of that 
class, they are Russian Jews, whose 
people suffered terrible persecution at 
the hands of the old autocratic regime 
in Russia and who want to get even by 
making trouble for other countries. 
Berkman has been here 30 years, en- 
gaged in all sorts of lawlessness, but 
he has never become a U. S. citizen. 
He spent over 20 years in prison for 
trying to assassinate H. C. Frick during 
the Homestead steel strike of 1892. 
Emma Goldman is known as the “Red 
Queen of America” and she has served 
many jail sentences. 

A so-called Russian colonial con- 





























The Kaiser—Well, How am I Doing?—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


gress has just been held in New York 
and measures were adopted for organiz- 
ing Bolshevik branches all over the 
country. The Maximalist or extreme 
radical element, which is the one rep- 
resented by the Bolshe~iks in control 
in Russia now, maintained supremacy, 
though the moderate socialist element 
of the Kerensky school tried to head 
them off. 

It was declared that all the Russians 
in this country must now mobilize and 
Stand together 4nd “tat the Bolshevik 
revolution which has won its way in 
{ussia must be extended here. Gergory 
Weinstein, editor of Nuvy Mir, a radical 
socialist paper which was published 
in New York and on which Trotsky 
worked as a reporter when he was in 
this country, was chosen to head the 
hew movement. 


Resolutions were adopted and sent 
to President Wilson denouncing the 
sentences of Berkman and Goldman 
and demanding that they and other 
Russians who are under sentence be 
released and allowed to return to Rus- 
sia. Thur, while we are just beginning 
to recover from the Teuton hyphenate 
propaganda, we are doomed to be the 
victims of a new Russian-Jewish hy- 
phenism. 


The anarchist Jews who are so 
prominent in this Bolsheviki movement 
are not to be confused with the peace- 
able, industrious and orderly Jews who 
make up the majority of our Jewish 
population. They are the “black sheep” 
of the Hebrew race. They are the anti- 
religious, syndicalist international wan- 
dering Jews—men without a country, 
who have no patriotism and who care 
no more for one country than they do 
for another but who make it a profes- 
sion to agitate among the lowly and 
prey on them. 

They are not workers at all but for 
the most part are lawyers and schemers 
—many of them well off themselves. 
Nevertheless they are men of great 
keenness and ability and their influence 
and power are not to be ignored. As 
one instance showing how far-reaching 
this power is, President Wilson has 
been induce’? to intervene in the case 
of Thomas Mooney, the labor leader 
who is under sentence of death in Cali- 
fornia in connection »/ith the bombing 
of the preparedness parade in San 
Francisco. 

Mooney’s conviction and our round- 
up of the I. W. W. agitators was cited 
all over Russia as an example to prove 
how autocratic our government is. 
Mooney is pictured by the labor ele- 
ment and radicals both abroad and in 
this country as a victim of a capitalistic 
“frame-up”, and dire threats have been 
made as to what will happen if he is 
executed. “They shall not murder Tom 
Mooney”, says E. V. Debs the socialist 
leader, in his paper. 

The Federation of Labor at its recent 
convention voted to exclude from the 
unions all I. W. W. memLers. President 
Gompers has come out very strongly 
against the I. W. W’s, and the Bolshe- 
viks. The latter, he said, while assum- 
ing to act in the sacred cause of democ- 
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racy and liberty have been resorting 
to the violence and intoleranee of czar- 
ism. 

One of the most signficant things that 
has been said for a long time was a 
declaration made by C. M. Schwab the 
steel magnate in a speech in New York. 
Said he: “The Bolsheviki element must 
be taken into consideration and in the 
very near future we must look to the 
worker for a solution of the great 
economic questions now being con- 
sidered. I am one who has come to a 
belief that the workers will rule, that 
the men of the working class—the men 
without property—will control the 
destinies of the world.” 


Fuel Shortage Still Acute. 

It was pretty generally understood 
that the program of the “heatless Mon- 
days” would be abandoned, owing to 
the general complaint against the clos- 
ing down of business, but then along 
<ame another cold wave and this once 
more upset all plans. People used up 
what surplus fuel they had, and at the 
same time the trasportation system was 
paralyzed so that the usual renewal of 
supplies was out of the question. 

The fuel administration is taking the 
stand that people must be heated in 
their homes first, whether school keeps 
or not, and in many cases it is impos- 
sible even to insure enough fuel to keep 
the home fires going. Those who get 
“hot” and complain at conditions are 
advised to “keep cool”—and usually 
they have no trouble in doing it. 

The employers of labor are mostly 
paying their employees for the heatless 
and workless days—and this of course 
means that usually the extra cost will 
be added to the prices consumers have 
to pay. Lots of concerns will close up 
for good, but their competitors will re- 
joice at that. Competition is not so 
necessary as it once was, for the gov- 
ernment is now regulating prices and 
making it unhealthy for the profiteers. 
Many businesses which are of the “non- 
essential” class will cease to exist; 
trade will be consolidated and simpli 
fied, and many people who have just 
been living along from hand to mouth 
will take up work that is more useful 
and more profitable. 

The president has placed all manu- 
facturers and distributors of fuel oils 
under government license if they han- 
die over 100,000 barrels a year. Gaso- 
line, kerosene and lubricating oils have 
not yet been taken under government 
control, but they are likely to be soon. 
Prices may not be raised, but govern- 
ment necessities will be given priority 
and private users will have to take 
what is left. 

The saving of fuel, food and every- 
thing else is being urgently pressed on 
the public by the government. The lat- 
est regulation is one under which ho- 
tels, restaurants and dining-cars are to 
serve only one portion of bread to any 
patron and limit that portion to two 
ounces—this being the same bread ra- 
tion as is allowed in England. Four 
ounces may be served if half of it is 
made of some substitute for wheat. 

There is an extra scarcity of meat in 


many parts of the country, owing to 
the blocking of traffic. Warning has 
been given to dealers that they must not 
take advantage of the shortage to raise 
prices exorbitantly. Only the usual 
and legitimate profits must be added to 
the cost price. 

Uncle Sam is once more after the 
packers. He has been after them for 
years, but he seems to be a little nearer 
to catching up with them now. Swift 
has always been too fast for him and 
Armour was invulnerable. The feder- 
al trade commission has put F. J. 
Heney, the California lawyer, on the 
trail and he is finding clues which seem 
to show that much dirty work has been 
done. 

Armed with a search-warrant, he got 
possession of some documents that are 
said to reveal all sorts of frauds and 
illegalites, such as conspiring to con- 
trol government contracts for meat for 
the soldiers, fixing prices not only of 
meats but also of vegetables and other 
products, “doctoring” records, etc. 

Correspondence was also brought o 
light which showed how the packers 
had pulled wires to prevent investiga- 
tions of the meat business by congress 
two years ago. Political influence of 
both parties had been brought to bear 
and the matter was hushed up so as to 
keep it out of the campaign. It was de- 
clared that the president didn’t favor 
stirring up the subject at that time for 
fear of the bad effect it would have on 
business, 


Licking Railroads into Shape. 
Director-General McAdoo hasn’t had 
a fair show yet, on account of the un- 
precedented weather, but he is intro- 
ducing numerous measures which will 
have their effect before long in untang- 








Make Sure for the Future. 

Owing to higher postage rates which 
go into effect July 1, as well as higher 
cost of all materials and wages, nearly 
all publishers are preparing to raise 
their subscription rates, and many have 
done this already. We are sincerely 
hoping that we shall not be compelled 
to increase the price of the Pathfinder; 
$1 a year is a popular price and we will 
sacrifice a great deal rather than 
change it. We could double our price 
and make more money perhaps, but 
it is not our mission to make a paper 
for the rich; our aim is to provide a 
good reliable paper at such a low price 
that no-one in this country need be 
deprived of it because of its cost. How- 
ever, running expenses must be met 
and if we stick to the $1 price we must 
have renewals promptly from our sub- 
scribers. It is impossible to extend 
credit; so please watch your address- 
label and make sure to have your sub- 
scription paid well in advance. Don’t 
wait for a letter or notice from us but 
seize the first chance to send in your 
renewal. Thus you will insure getting 
the paper at the old rate, no matter 
what Lappens. If you want to insure 
yourself for three years, send us $2; 
and if you will send us $3 we. will 
credit your subscription for five full 
years. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 


ling the transportation system of the 
country, which had become so hopeless- 
ly snarled up. He is appointing ex- 
perts to act as his lieutenants in carry- 
ing out the new policies. 

At the same time he has ordered the 
railroads to get rid of a host of lobby- 
ists, lawyers, publicity men, political 
runners and hangers-on who have so 
long drawn fat salaries from the roads. 
Millions of dollars have been squan- 
dered on paying these men in the past. 
Many of them have had salaries equal 
to that of the president of the United 
States, while their services were almost 
invisible with a microscope. 

Notwithstanding strict laws against 
passes and dead-head traffic also, there 
has been a lot of loss to the railroads 
on that score. Hereafter all these abuses 
will be scrutinized closely and every 
dark or suspicious corner will be poked 
into with a sharp stick. 

The effort for the present will be 
confined mainly to getting all possible 
cars into service and keeping them 
moving. Out of the half-billion-dollar 
fund that is being asked from congress, 
the railroads will be reconstructed and 
re-equipped. These improvements are 
sadly needed. 

The railroads of the United States 
in the last several years have been al- 
lowed to run down to a shocking ex- 
tent. Up to this time for many years 
thousands of miles of new road have 
been built each year, but last year a 
bad record was made, and 1300 miles of 
road was cast on the junk-pile—this be- 
ing the first year since 1831 that there 
was a reduction of our railroad mileage. 
And this at a time when the country 
needed vastly more help from the rail- 
roads, instead of less. 

The railroad managers blame the hos- 
tility of the public and the lawmakers 
for this state of affairs. They couldn’t 
get the capital to improve their roads, 
nor take time to renew their rolling- 
stock, etc. Last year instead of adding 
to their supply of engines and cars, 
they reported a reduced number in use. 

Under government operation, the 
railroads can be run as one great unit. 
Freight can be shipped by the route 
that is best for the purpose, without re- 
gard to what roads it passes over. We 
can look for a fundamental change in 
our industrial geography as a result 
of th:: policy. Hitherto New York has 
been the favored gateway for export 
and import trade, but that gateway has 
been largely blocked for months as a 
result of congested traffic, and the ter- 
rific cold which has locked both rail- 
roads and ships in its grasp has ag- 
gravated conditions, 

Already a good deal of traffic has 
been diverted to ports farther south. 
In fact Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Newport News have also become more 
or less over-congested also. It is un- 
derstood that the government will di- 
vert more and more traffic southward, 
to such ports as Charleston and Savan- 
nah, and even to the Gulf cities. 

This new policy is welcomed with 
great enthusiasm in the South, as it is 
expected that it will result in building 
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up that section. The cold winter has 
clinched the arguments in favor of 
“warm-water” ports. Business concerns 
are being urged to locate in the South, 
where blizzards and ice-jams do not 
have to be reckoned with. 

Meantime the Pacific coast sees that 
its prestige is liable to be injured by 
this new boom of the South, and it is 
also bidding for business. Seattle is run- 
ning advertisements saying: “Manufac- 
turers, come to Seattle and more efli- 
ciently serve the nation in the war.” 
The argument made is that Seattle had 
plenty of fuel, electric power, labor and 
materials and that it is not hampered 
by cold weather in winter or hot weath- 
er in summer. Thus we see that we 
have before us a new era of rivalry, in 
which the South and the West will vie 
with each other to get the overflow of 
industry and traffic from the North and 
East. The industrial map will be made 
over to a large extent, just as it was in 
Germany when the government there 
took hold of transportation. 

Uncle Sam will of course have his 
troubles in running the railroads, for 
now everybody will have to blame him 
for everything, and there will no long- 
er be the hated railroad magnate to lay 
things on. Already the railroad work- 
ers have come to Washington and called 
on Director-General McAdoo to know 
who’s boss. 

They demand 40 per cent increase of 
wages, after holding up congress for an 
increase-a year ago. They are modest 
and they don’t come back every month 
for a raise. They charge that the rail- 
road magnates have deliberately run 
the railroads into the ground, as it 
were; that they have counteracted the 
Adamson eight-hour law by working 
the railroad men overtime and thus 
running their wages up to such an ex- 
travagant point that nothing but an- 
other raise will help. The railroad 
managers, they assert, are trying to 
prove to the public that the eight-hour 
law and government operation are a 
failure. 

At the same time employers from 
many parts of the country are com- 
plaining that much of the blame for the 
failure of transportation and industry 
in general is due to the “profiteering” 
of the workers. Shipbuilders who have 
been summoned before the senate in- 
vestigation committee to tell why they 
can’t produce ships faster have declared 
that the labor union rules which limit 
output, forbid men to do an extra 
amount of work even for extra pay, and 
prohibit the employment of apprentices, 
non-union help or labor-saving ma- 
chines, are to blame for much of the 
trouble. 

Lloyd-George had the same difficulty 
in England, where the union rules were 
far more extreme than they are here 
and where the object of every worker 
was “how not to do it.” But Lloyd- 
George had a drastic law passed which 
put a heavy penalty on any practice 
whose object was to limit output or 
prevent the speeding-up of production, 
and then he began to get results. 

It is not often that organized labor 


is found opposing the eight-hour day, 
but it is doing it in one case. This is 
where the government is proposing to 
increase the hours of labor of federal 
employees to eight hours » day. Most 
of them work only seven hours, though 
many now have to put in much longer 
hours in order to keep up with their 
work. 


Should U. S. Own “Service Flag.” 


People all over the country who have 
sent boys to the war are being urged 
to buy a service flag and hang it in their 
window. These service flags consist 
of a white field with a red border, and 
one or more blue stars in the field to 
indicate the number of boys that have 
gone to the front from that house. 
These flags are sold at prices which 
show that somebody is intending to 
make a lot of profit out of them. 

For a time it was claimed that the 
government had specially authorized 
the flags, but the secretary of war an- 
nounced that that was untrue. A good 
deal of discussion has been stirred up 
on the subject, and the demand is being 
widely made that the government 
should authorize a service flag and 
make it official. 

The service-flag idea originated with 
Capt. R. L. Queisser, of Cleveland, who 
had two sons in the service and who 
wanted to get up a flag that would give 
some visible indication of this fact. He 
made the design in question, and he 
secured a design patent on it from the 
patent-office last November. The patent 
covers strictly only the flag with two 
stars in it, as Mr. Queisser made it for 
his own use. Some of the flags hung 
in front of big offices, factories ete. 
contain scores or even hundreds of 
stars. 

In some cities and states the flag has 
been adopted by the authorities and 
provision has been made for supplying 
them free to all families that send boys 
to the war. Mr. Queisser allows the 
flagmakers to make flags according to 
his design and they pay him a small 
royalty on each flag. He says he gives 
half of his profits to the Red Cross. 

Nevertheless, there is popular in- 
dignation over the idea that any citizen 
should be “profiteering” on a monopoly 
of flags used for such a patriotic pur- 
pose as this. The government is being 
urged either to buy the design from Mr. 
Queisser so that it may be national 
property, or to put >ut another design 
of flag for the same purpose which 
would not be subject to any private 
rake-off. 

A design patent legally covers only 
the special design shown and described 
by the applicant, and it does not cover 
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any material change in the design. 
For example a service flag of white 
with a blue border and red stars, or of 
blue with a white border and red stars, 
or of red with a blue border <nd white 
stars, would probably not be held as 
infringing the monopoly in a legal 
sense, though of course it would be an 
appropriation of the general idea. 


The government however will hesi- 
tate to interfere in a private matter of 
this sort. It really has no more right 
to take one patented design or inven- 
tion than it has to take another, and 
there would really be just as much 
reason for Uncle Sam to acquire the 
patents on machines for making shoes, 
for instance, and de.icate them to the 
public as to do the same with the patent 
on a flag Any citizen is entitled to a 
patent on a design show that 
it is novel, and the government, after 
once granting him this monopoly, has 
no right to take it away from him or do 
anything to lessen its value. One of 
the things that has encouraged the in- 
genuity and inventiveness of Americans 
has been the liberality of our patent 
system, and it would be a mistake to 
undermine that system in any way. 


Changes in Senate by Death. 

Fate is mixing in politics in the U. S. 
senate and is keeping the party leaders 
guessing as to the future. This winter 
four senators have been removed sud- 
denly by death—namely Husting of 
Wis., Dem.; Newlands of Nev., Dem.; 
Brady of Idaho, Rep.; and now Hughes 
of N. J., Dem. 

No-one has yet been chosen in Wis- 
consin to fill the vacancy there, and a 
bitter contest is expected when a new 
man is elected next fall. The situation 
is specially uncertain owing to the 
large “hyphenate” vote in that state 
and the personal following of La 
Follette. 


Gov. Phillipp is a stalwart Repub- 
lican—not of the LaFollette Bolshevik 
school—but he hesitates to appoint a 
man temporarily. The 17th amendment 
to the constitution, which provides for 
the popular election of senators, allows 
for the appointment of senators te 
temporarily occupy seats until an elec- 
tion can be held. But the legislatures 
must by law authorize such a course, 
and in some cases there is some ques- 
tion about this authorization. 


Gov. Boyle of Nev. is a Democrat and 
he appointed Chas. B. Henderson, Dem., 
to serve until a new senator is regular- 
ly chosen by the people next fall. Gov. 
Alexander of Idaho is also a Democrat 
and he appointed a Democrat to fill 
the vacancy there, namely John F. 
Nugent, of Boise. Mr. Nugent of course 
is a lawyer; he gained fame as defender 
of the labor-union dynamiters. His ap- 
pointment comes as a reward for his 
work as campaign manager for Gov. 
Alexander. He is a Democrat of the 
redical school. 

Gov. Edge of N. J. on the other hand 
is a Republican and presumab_y he will 
appoint a Republican to succeed the 
late Senator Hughes. Senator Hughes 
was one of the most radical men in the 
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senate; he was one of the leading labor- 
union representatives in congress and 
he kept his “union card” ready to show. 

The Democratic leaders fear that 
they will lose this senatorial seat from 
New Jersey, as the Republicans have 
been making marked gains there in the 
last several years, while the Democratic 
ranks have been split by radicalism and 
other issues. Joseph P. Tumulty, the 
president’s private secretary, is being 
urged as the Democratic candidate, and 
the Democratic leaders believe that the 
president’s backing and the fact that 
he is a Catholic might enable him to 
win the victory. 

He is of such great value to the presi- 
dent that it is probable he can’t be 
spared to go back into state politics. 
However if the administration finds 
that its hold on the senate is in danger 
of being broken, then Tumulty may be 
put up and a great drive made for his 
election, as he is considered the strong- 
est man by the leaders. 

Thus in Idaho a Democratic senator 
has displaced a Republican, but in Wis- 
consin and New Jersey the chances are 
that a Republican will displace a Demo- 
crat. Within a year there was a fifth 
death in the senate, namely that of 
Senator Lane of Ore., Rep. Gov. Withy- 
combe of that state is a Republican and 
he appointed a Republican to the va- 
cancy—Chas. L. McNary, so that did 
not affect the political line-up. 

As the outlook now is, it would take 
a shift of only four or five votes in the 
senate to upset the Democratic control 
of that body. However the administra- 
tion leaders are not alarmed, for there 
are a number of radicals in the senate 
who are nominally Republicans but 
who cannot be counted on to support 
the Republican leaders on a test vote. 
Nevertheless some 38 senators will be 
chosen next fall and a few changes 
would upset all calculations. 

The Democrats and Republicans are 
prepared to fuse and support non- 
partisan candidates in states or dis- 
tricts where the kaiserists, pacifists, 
socialists, bolsheviks etc. attempt to 
raise the war question. President Wil- 
son has paid a rare honor to Senator 
Knute Nelson of Minn., Rep., by de- 
claring that no Democratic candidate 
should be put up against him in the 
campaign next fall. 

Senator Nelson is a “hyphenate” of 
the right kind; he was born in Norway 
but migrated to this country as a boy 
and became a full-fledged citizen. He 
fought in the Civil war, he was twice 
elected governor of his state, he served 
~ two terms in the house and he has been 
22 vears in the senate. He has stood 
by the government and has put the na- 
tion above party and’ race. Such men 
should receive the united support of all 
good citizens, the president thinks. He 
expects of course that in other states 
the Republicans will support loyal 
Democratic candidates, where the con- 
ditions indicate. 

One aim of the old party leaders is 
to head ‘off the various new political 
movements that are asserting them- 
selves. Efforts will be made to capture 
the conservative element among the 


socialists and thus prevent the Socialist 
party from again becoming a menace. 
But now come the Nonpartisan League, 
the amalgamated Prohib tion - Bull- 
Moose - Single -Tax-Nonpartisan-Social- 
Democratic conglomeration and other 
aspirants for the third-party role, and 
no-one knows what havoc these dis- 
turbing elements may do, by shifting 
the balance of power. 

All the leaders are looking hard for 
a political issue that will have the 
proper “jazz” to it to attract the people. 
Feelers have been sent out by the Dem- 
ocratic leaders to see how the voters 
would take to a “peace and good-will” 
platform—but the indications are not 
promising. The issue is too vague. The 
Jewish vote will now have to be 
reckoned with, and this is a factor-that 
has hitherto not played much of a part 
in national politics. Care must be taken 
not to raise the “anti-Semite” issue 
which has made so much trouble in 
some countries, 

The Republicans are at a_loss for 
something to push as an issue. The 
tariff is a dead-letter for the present 
and the very mention f it disgusts the 
average crowd. It is the crowd that 
now has to be appealed to; the individ- 
ual voter who does his own thinking is 
not much in evidence at present, though 
he will be heard from later. The Re- 
publicans can’t oppose the war or the 
draft; but it is possible they will find 
an issue in the war tax, food and fuel 
measures, especially if the business 
world shows an interest in these things, 
The situation is so confused and un- 
settled that it is impossible to forecast 
the outcome. 

In the house the Democratic .margin 
is now reduced virtually to nothing, 
and the prospects are that it will dis- 
appear altogether at the congressional 
elections next November and that the 
Republicans will have a small majority 
next time. However, the Democratic 
leaders will not leave a stone unturned 
to prevent the G. O. P. from getting 
such a hold. 


Wilson Asks Farmers to Speed Up. 

How are a reduced number of work- 
ers on the farms of this-country going 
to produce an increased quantity of 


crops? That is the problem that is 
now presented to us, and all authorities 
agree that victory in the war hangs on 
the solution of this problem. 

President Wilson sent a message to 
the farmers’ conference, in session at 
Urbana, Ill., in which he appealed ta 
the farmers to take the matter right up 
and prepare to outdo even their great 
record of last year. “We are in the 
presence of a great task which demands 
supreme sacrifice and endeavor of every 
one of us”, he said. 

The allied nations are leagued to- 
gether to prevent small groups of mili- 
taristic tyrants from dominating the 
rest of the world. “Our national life 
and our whole economic development 
will pass under the sinister influence of 
foreign control if we do not win”, he 
gave warning. He added that the final 
outcome of the war would depend “on 
the achievements of this year”, and that 


this is the time we must make our cul- 
minating effort, or go down. 

The president said that our govern- 
ment was already doing more for the 
farmers than any other government 
ever had. Its total budget for agricul- 
ture is 46 millions and it has a staff of 
18,000 men—many of them experts. 
Then there are 69 state and federal 
experiment stations and colleges, with 
10,300 teachers and 125,000 students. 
He pointed also to the “banking legis- 
lation of the last three years which has 
given the farmers access to the great 
lendable « apital of the country.” The 
agricultural department now has §2.- 
500,000 available for securing reliable 
seed for distribution to the farmers, 
and it is asking $6,000,000 tore, he said. 

He admitted that “the laLor problem 
is one of great difficulty”. Farmers had 
not been exempted as a class from the 
draft, but the authorities were dispos« d 
to favor them as far as possible, in view 
of the necessity of producing the max- 
imum crops. The aim would be not to 
take from the farms the workers on 
whom the main reliance is placed for 
keeping things going—the “key” men. 
Our farmers, he showed, do not do the 
intensive labor th: t thc farmers of the 
Old World (1c, but by short-cut methods 
and labor-saving machines they pro- 
duce four times as much as their Euro- 
pean rivals d. with the same amount of 
capital and labor, h: stated 

Last :,ring our farmers planted 12 
million acres more than ever before 
and they produced record-breaking 
yields. Last fall a winter wheat acre- 
age of 42 million acres was planted, and 
this was a million acres above any 
previous record. They must keep right 
on, he said, and outdo all former 
achievements. 

He reminded them that it was the 
farmers who fjred the first s .ots of the 
Revolutionary war, at Lexington, and 
he felt suze the farmers of this genera- 
tion would not be found wanting in the 
great test that is now coming. In fixing 
prices of staples, the government, he 
said, had to take into account the in- 
terests not onl: of the producers but 
also of the consumers and mankind-at- 
large, and it was not possible to adopt 
a one-sided policy. 

The wheat cri of 1917 was about 
650 million bushels. The government 
hopes to see this increased this year 
by 200 million bushels, or even to a 
round billion. If this wheat is not 
sown and harvested in the growing sea- 
son it will do no good to complain of 
the shortage next winter, and the al- 
lies will be as far from victory as ever. 

But ground will not plow itself, nor 
will wheat sow itself nor harvest it- 
self; there is an irreducible labor ele- 
ment involved in every stage of the 
production, and this is the great “if”. 
It is proposed to release the college and 
high-school students and put them on 
the farms—but this kind of help does 
not altogether fill the bill. There is 
also a plan to furlough a quarter-mil- 
lion soldiers at harvest time and -let 
them help save the crops. 

In a number of states measures are 
being taken for the conscription of la- 
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bor for the farms, on authority from the 
governor. The idea is to gather up the 
bar-room, pool-room and movie-thea- 
ter loafers and set them to work on a 
different kind of loafing, producing 
loaves of bread. However, the farmers 
do not take kindly to the idea of rely- 
ing on such incompetents and degener- 
ates to carry on the hard work of farm- 
ing, where skill and industry are es- 
sential. 

The workers have mostly left or are 
leaving the farms, and no-one can 
blame them, for the shipyards, facto- 
ries and government bureaus are offer- 
ing them wages several times as high 
as the farmers can afford to pay. The 
government allows the industrial work- 
ers to keep raising their wages and re- 
ducing their working hours, and at 
the same time it expects the farmers 
to put in unlimited labor and then take 
minimum pay for it. 

Just now the farmers of the South 
are calling on the government to supply 
workers to aid them, but they are get- 
ting very little satisfaction. They have 
stated that unless they can get more 
help they will have to abandon some of 
their acreage instead of increasing their 
plantings, since farm laborers are being 
all drawn to the war work. 

The farmers of North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and some other states are calling 
on the government to furnish them 
with grain for seed. They say that the 
crop shortage of last year left them 
without either seed or money to buy 
it and that they must be “grub-staked” 
by Uncle Sam if they: are to produce 
crops this year. Congress is loath to be- 
gin a policy of special subsidy, but it 
may be forced to it as a last resort. 


U. S. Troops Lost on Transport. 


A shock to the whole country was 
caused by the news that the 14,000-ton 
sritish transport Tuscania, with 2200 
American soldiers on board, had been 
torpedoed Feb. 6 and sunk off the north 
coast of Ireland and that over 200 of 
the soldiers were lost. This is the most 
serious disaster that has happened to 
our boys since we entered the war. This 
is the first ship that has been sunk by 
the Huns on the way “over there,” 
though several of our vessels have 
been attacked on the return trip. 

There have been rumors in the 
air for some time that the Huns were 
preparing to launch a new and more 
vigorous U-boat campaign for the pur- 
pose of harassing the ships that carry 
our troops and supplies. It is natural 
that they should try such a policy, and it 
is to be expected that some ships and 
men will be lost. The more ships we 
have plying the danger zone, the more 
targets the Huns will have. 

Nevertheless, Gen. Pershing’s latest 
word to the American people is to 
“make a bridge of ships to France.” 
“Build ships and let every woman and 
child in the land think ships,” said he. 
“We ought to be wearing little metal 
ships in our buttonholes. Children 
ought to play with toy ships. The wom- 
an who turns from her knitting to en- 
courage a ship’s riveter to do more 


rivets a day is serving her country. 
And every time you think ships you 
are thinking of our men fighting for 
you in France. Would you have them 
want for food, for clothes, for ammuni- 
tion to answer the German fire? 

“Would you have them think that 
you had forgotten them—you in your 
comfort at home? Would you have the 
lives of such men unnecessarily sacri- 
ficed because you had not concentrated 
your efforts on the thing that meant 
most to them? Build, build and con- 
tinue to build ships. Make a bridge of 
ships to Pershing.” 

A series of secret German documents 
have been discovered which reveal that 
the war-lords launched their ruthless 
U-boat policy mainly to appease popu- 
lar sentiment at home and prevent a 
revolution. A commission of nine big 
public men were appointed to look into 
the proposed policy and decide whether 
it was advisable or not. 

Their opinions did not agree alto- 
gether but the policy was approved as 
a whole, especially as it was deemed 
necessary to throw some sop to the 
German. people. Some of the experts 
gave warning that an unrestricted U- 
boat campaign would involve the viola- 
tion of international law and would 
bring upon Germany the enmity of the 
Uiuited States and other neutral nations. 

This danger was discounted however, 
for von Tirpitz and other champions of 
“frightfulness” assured the government 
that the back of the war would be brok- 
en within three months, or at the most 
six months, and that Germany could 
afford to risk arousing the hostility of 
neutral nations in order to accomplish 
this end. Now we see how far off their 
calculations were, for that was over 
two years ago. 

Last week nine British ships of over 
1600 tons fell prey to the U-boats and 
this week the toll was 10. Of late the 
allies have been destroying U-boats 
faster than the Huns could produce 
them, but the menace is not over yet, 
for a few undersea assassins can make 
the “free seas” dangerous, just as a few 
outlaws can keep a whole neighbor- 
hood under a reign of terror. 

Hunting for U-boats is like hunting 
for needles in a haystack, and it is use- 
less to expect that they can all be 
found. Many of the U-boats have been 
destroyed and most of those that are 
sent out on their dastardly missions 
will never return to tell the tale, but 
the only way the allies can really outdo 
the Huns is to keep building more ships 
than they destroy. The percentage of 
destruction is very small after all. Dur- 
ing the year of U-boat activity, 14 mil- 
lion tons of ships navigated the danger 
zone under convoy and less than 1% 
per cent were lost. 


Wilson Asks Full Control of War. 


The president sprung another sur- 
prise on congress and the country when, 
without the slightest advance intima- 
tion, he sent to the capitol a prepared 
bill to give him plenary powers over 
the whole military and governmental 
machine. Already as commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy and by vir- 


tue of different laws, he has far-reach- 
ing authority, but there are many cases 
where he is prevented by statutes, rules 
or departmental red-tape from using 
short-cuts. 

There has been talk in congress of 
establishing a “war cabinet”, to take 
supreme charge of the war operations 
—of course under the president’s su- 
pervision. The president’s new plan 
allows this and a great deal more. It 
ought to satisfy the most ardent disci- 
ples of centralization, for nothing like 
it was ever proposed before in any 
country under the sun. It fulfills the 
dreams of the wildest reformers and 
goes far beyond them. 

The plan proposes that the president 
shall be authorized to reconstruct the 
whole governmental system in any way 
that he “may deem most appropriate”. 
The functions of one official or office 
may be transferred to another; public 
records, public property, appropriated 
money etc. may also be shifted where 
they will in his judgment do the most 
good. This bill will make the presi- 
dent, during the war and a year after 
the war, the practical dictator of affairs. 
It will make greatly for efficiency and 
will allow delays, miscarriages and du- 
plication of work to be headed off. 
With it in force, the nation ought to get 
results. 





GOVERNMENT NOTES. 


Determining Food Shortage. In order to 
intelligently determine the best methods of 
applying the food conservation program 
the department of agriculture has under- 


taken to carry out a war emergency food 
survey, finding out what food is short, 
where the shortage is and how best to 


meet the situation. Over 750,000 schedules 
have been sent out to persons in control of 
food supplies, to be filled out by them and 
mailed back to the department. In this 
way a close estimate of the amount of food 
in the country can be made, it is believed. 
Congress has appropriated $600,000 for car- 
rying on the work. 


Army Well Cared For. It is reported 
that during a recent three-month period 
1,391 American soldiers in this country 
died. This is a death rate equal to six per 
thousand soldiers a year, compared with a 
rate of over 17 which prevailed in 1898, the 
year of the Spanish-American war. The 
present rate, however, is higher than that 
of peace times owing largely to the close 
mingling of so many men. Col. G. M. 
Bushnell of the surgeon general’s depart- 
ment declares that the army is “the best- 
cared-for in the world.” Cases of tuber- 
culosis are exceedingly rare, he says. Every 
measure is taken to keep infected men out 
of the army and also to keep those from 
remaining in the army who are found to 
have contracted this disease. 


Gifts of Food Unwelcome. The Council 
of National Defense issues a request that 
people refrain from sending food to the 
soldiers at the various camps and canton- 
ments. Abundant food is supplied to the 
soldiers and sailors, it is announced, and 
“the sending of food to these men by their 
friends and families is not in any respect 
necessary”. Much of the food conveyed 
to them comes long distances. Traveling 
in heated cars it is more or less spoiled 
when it reaches its destination and conse- 
quently it is injurious to the health of the 








men. 
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GERMANY. 


Strikes Crushed. The meager news 
filtering out from Germany indicates 
that by promptly setting to work the 
relentless power of the military and 
threatening the striking workmen with 
death, drafting into the army or im- 
prisonment the authorities succeeded in 
stifling the general strikes before they 
had progressed far and compelling 
most of the men and women who had 
walked out to return to work. Deputy 
Dittmann, a radical socialist, was sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment for 
his part in directing the strikes and a 
man who had distributed leaflets urg- 
ing the workers to strike was given a 
sentence of six months in prison. 

Reports have been published in Ger- 
many to the effect that an Anglo-Amer- 
ican organization, headed by U. S. Sen- 
ator Stone, Earl Reading, British am- 
bassador to the United States, and Vis- 
count Northcliffe, and financed with 
money raised in Washington, was plot- 
ting to stir up the people of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary and incite them to 
sirikes and revolution. 

Some observers in allied countries 
regard these strikes as genuine indica- 
tions of serious popular unrest and dis- 
trust of the government which eventu- 
ally will burst forth with such force 
and intensity as to sweep the Hohen- 
zollerns from the throne and put an 
end to the autocratic, militaristic re- 
gime. 

Others believe the outbreak to have 
been encouraged and promoted to a 
certain point by the government for 
the purpose of deceiving the allies into 
believing that a revolution was immi- 
nent in Germany and thus inducing 
them to let up in their preparations 
for the further prosecution of the war. 
Another object of the government in 
staging the strike outbreak, some be- 
lieve, was to demonstrate to the Ger- 
man people and to the outside world 
the formidable power of the German 
military machine. 

Former U. S. Ambassador Gerard, 
whose experiences in Germany taught 
him many inside facts about the gov- 
ernment and the people, characterizes 
reports of disturbances among the Ger- 
mans as “camouflage”, designed to halt 
war preparations among Germany’s 
eneinies, : 

Supplies Snort. A Dutch truck driv- 
er who recently came from Germany 
reports that German women regularly 
meet trains at the frontier station, hop- 
ing to buy from Dutch passengers some 
of the small quantity of bacon and 
bread which they are permitted to take 
out of Holland. The efficiency of Ger- 
man workers is greatly reduced, he 
says, due to underfeeding, and slight 
wounds grow into sores which stub- 
bornly refuse to heal. 


The truck driver had smuggled across 
the frontier three pieces of soap which 
he disposed of for $1.75 each, The 
boots which he wore sold for $22.50, 
$10 more than they cost new. His 
worn shoes brought $3.75 and a patched 
workman’s shirt was snapped up for 
$2.50. By the sale of these effects and 
by working when he could get food 
enough to work on he managed to re- 
main four weeks. Believing then that 
he could hold out no longer he went 
back to Holland. 

Some of the substitutes for food arti- 
cles are described as terrible and intol- 
erable. For instance, a preparation of 
crude paraffin which is used for frying 
is held responsible for several hundred 
cases of serious illness and a number 
of deaths in Berlin alone. Dog’s fat is 
sold as “goose-drippings” and a mix- 
ture of chalk and baking powder is of- 
fered as a substitute for eggs. 

It was discovered a short time ago 
that new money which had lately been 
put in circulation bore margina! dec- 
orations consisting principally of rep- 
resentations of food articles. In micro- 
scopic letters over a picture of a ham 
there was this inscription: “A tender 
memory and a fond hope”. The legend 
accompanying a drawing of three tur- 
nips was: “This is how the Germans 
live”. Charging that the artist who de- 
signed the money had allowed his sense 
of humor to overcome him to such an 
extent as to cause him to hold the fa- 
therland up to ridicule, the authorities 
had him placed under arrest. 

The coal supply is so short that the 
ammunition factories at Karlsruhe 
were obliged to shut down a short time 
ago, throwing 9,000 workers out of em- 
ployment. A number of other cities 
were similarly affected. The shipments 
of coal to Switzerland, under diplomat- 
ic arrangements made several months 
ago, are growing smaller each month, 
apparently because the government can- 
not spare the full amount agreed upon. 

The Birth Rate which, statistics show, 
is lower than the death rate, not count- 
ing fatalities among fighting men, is 
causing considerable concern, particu- 
larly when considered in connection 
with the great losses of men on the bat- 
tlefield. The birth-rate decline is 
greatest in the large towns and least in 
sections where strong religious influ- 
ences exist to combat it, as is the case 
in the Catholic districts of west Ger- 
many and the Polish provinces. 

To offset the potential loss of future 
cannon fodder some of the publicists 
are urging polygamy.. Bigamy is in- 
creasing and the authorities, apparent- 
ly condoning the offense because they 
recognize it as a means of bringing up 
the birth rate, handle all cases lenient- 
ly. Among the excuses offered by men 
accused of bigamy are that shell shock 


deprived them of their memory so that 
they recall no former marriages, that 
their wives departed without leaving 
an address or that they were unfaith- 
ful. Some male defendants boldly ar- 
gue that bigamy is good for the future 
of the country. 

The number of illegitimate births 
amounts to 10 per cent of the total num- 
ber, or about 200,000 each year. The 
Berlin town councilor, commenting on 
the large proportion of illegitimate 
births, declared it to be evidence that 
the German race is morally healthy. 


Kaiser’s Rights Reaffirmed. A resolu- 
tion adopted by the Prussian chamber 
of lords expresses the hope that when 
peace is concluded the government will 
see that the kaiser’s rights, conceded 
to him by the constitution, are safe- 
guarded. Referring to President Wil- 
son’s question in his statement of Amer- 
ican war aims as to whether the ma- 
jority of the German reichstag or the 
military party was represented at the 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations, the chamber 
declared that the German negotiators 
spoke for the “German emperor who in 
the terms of the constitution has the 
exclusive right to make war and peace.” 


The Kaiser as a Killer. As an exter- 
minator of life the kaiser stands with- 
out an equal in all history; being the 
prime instigator of the present world 
conflict, he is responsible for the 
slaughter of millions of human beings 
and figures given by a German for- 
estry journal show that in 1908 he kill- 
ed nearly 2,000 wild game animals, his 
total score up to that time being more 
than 61,700 pieces of game, including 
over 4,000 stags. 


Krupps Control News Service. The 
Wolff bureau, the semiofficial German 
news agency, has passed under the con- 
trol of the Krupps who.are said also to 
have organized a subsidiary advertising 
agency with the purpose of obtaining 
control of all large advertising con- 
tracts. This will give them important 
advantages in pushing militarism and 
kaiserism. 


GREECE. 


Soldiers Mutiny. Soldiers of Greek 
regiments at Lamia mutinied a few days 
ago. The authorities at once placed 150 
persons under arrest and ordered form- 
er Premiers Skouloudis and Lambros 
and others who were formerly mem- 
bers of the cabinet to consider them- 
selves under arrest in their own homes, 
guarded by policemen. All political 
prisoners of military age were trans- 
ferred from Athens to the fortress at 
Nauplia. These measures resulted in 
the restoration of order. 


RUSSIA. . 


Envoys Treated Rudely. The bolshe- 
viki have decided to seize the bank ac- 
counts of foreign embassies until they 
are given possession of money belong- 
ing to the former Russian government 
deposited in foreign capitals. U. S. 
Ambassador Francis who has had con- 
siderable difficulty in drawing money 
placed to his credit in Petrograd banks 
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has been assured 150 rubles (the ruble 
is now worth approximately 10 cents) 
per week for himself and each member 
of his staff. 

Anarchists have several times threat- 
ened that they will hold Ambassador 
Francis responsible for the treatment 
accorded by United States courts to 
Emma Goldman and Alexander Berk- 
man, anarchists, now under sentence of 
imprisonment for conspiring to defeat 
the conscription law in the United 
States. The bolshevik authorities re- 
cently arrested a number of anarchists 
in connection with these threats. 

Some time ago the bolshevik author- 
ities had the Rumanian minister locked 
up and when they finally freed him 
they asked him to sign a paper agreeing 
to secure the release of bolshevik agi- 
tators who had been taken into custody 
by Rumanian authorities on the charge 
of corrupting the loyalty of Rumanian 
troops. Of course he refused. A few 
days ago the bolsheviki in rude disre- 
gard of all diplomatic tradition gave 
the minister 10 hours’ notice to quit 
the country. 

Some 40 steamships and a number of 
warships belonging to Rumania have 
been seized in Black sea harbors. The 
greater part of the Rumanian army is 
reported to be fighting Russian troops 
who have overrun Moldavia and Bessa- 
rabia while bolshevik troops are gath- 
ering in Bukowina. Rumanian forces 
have taken Kishenef, capital of Bessa- 
rabia, dispatches say. 

The Rumanians who are in Bessa- 
rabia in response to urgent appeals of 
the council of that newly-formed re- 
public are fighting not only to pre- 
vent the triumph of anarchy there but 
to protect stores and supplies of all 
kinds belonging to Rumania. 

Trotzky, bolshevik foreign minister, 
has announced that a democratic Ru- 
manian government will be set up in 

3essarabia and that the bolsheviki will 
give it moral support and supply it with 
gold from the Rumanian fund seized at 
Moscow. No mercy will be shown the 
old Rumanian government, he said, and 
no money will be given it. 

The trouble between the Russians 
and Rumanians is not regarded by the 
allies as a cause for a break with the 
former because Russia is considered a 
federation of autonomous republics, no 
federal government having been form- 
ed. The position is taken that so long 
as there is no central Russian govern- 
ment recognized by all parts of the 
country there can be no action of a gen- 
eral all-Russian character and the allies 
have not joined with any of the sepa- 
rate parts of Russia as units. The con- 
flict of Rumania with the Petrograd 
government is looked on as one for the 
principle of “self-determination.” 

Reports tell of continued fighting be- 
tween loyal Finnish troops and the 
red guard. The latter who are being 
paid with money stolen from banks or 
from the “bourgeoisie” are being aided 
by bolsheviki from Russia. They ap- 
pear to be particularly active in killing 
and pillaging at Helsingfors, the capital. 
Kief, capital of the government of 








the same name and known as the 
“mother of Russian Cities”, is reported 
now to have fallen to the bolsheviki 
who are engaged against the Ukranians. 
Orenburg, the captial of the government 
of Orenburg, and Odessa have also 
lately been captured by the bolsheviki, 
according to reports. 

The Polish legion at Minsk has de- 
clared war against the bolsheviki and 
representatives of the Crimean Tartars 
have held a constituent assembly in the 
ancient Tartar capital of Bakhtchisarai 
and declared an autonomous Crimean 
republic. 

Calls Wilson’s Terms “Imperialistic”. 
Speaking in reply to President Wilson’s 
peace terms given out a few weeks ago 
Foreign Minister Trotzky declared that 
if they were applied in reality they 
would turn out about the same as the 
German formula which proved to be an 
annexionist imperialistic demand in the 
guise of a democratic peace. 





Food Seized. Red guards in Petro- 
grad are seizing food wherever they 
find any, even the scanty stocks in hos- 
pitals. Petrograd authorities, it is said, 
plan a systematic search of stores, 
warehouses, homes, etc., for hidden 
supplies of food. Severe punishment 
and even death are threatened for spec- 
ulators and hoarders. Rations for sick 
and wounded soldiers consist only of 
small portions of inferior lentils and 
cabbage. 





Death of Lenine Sought. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the life of Premier 
Lenine was made a few days ago. The 
sentence of death has been passed by 
the Russian terrorists’ committee at 
Zurich, composed of women, on Lenine, 
Trotzky and about a score of other 
bolsheviki. 

Ex-Czar Saws Wood. Nicholas Ro- 
manofl, deposed czar of Russia, is re- 
garded by the peasants at Tobolsk 
where he is exiled as a very common 
personage. He spends his time in the 
mornings sawing wood and busies him- 
self during a part of each day in teach- 
ing his liitle son history. His wife, it 
is said, prays frequently and spends 
much time playing cards, 


HOLLAND. 


Distilleries Closed. Queen Wiihelmi- 
na decreed a short time ago that the 
government grain bureau which con- 
trols all grain in the country whether 
produced at home or imported from 
abroad shall no longer supply any to 
breweries or distilleries to be converted 
into alcoholic liquors. The queen has 
long been a total abstainer but her ac- 
tion in cutting off the supply of grain 
for the manufacture of intoxicants at 
this time arises from the necessity of 
conserving grain for food rather than 
from her belief in prohibition. 

The decree is a sad blow to Scheidam 
where most of the breweries and dis- 
tilleries of the kingdom—about 500 in 
number—are located. The closing of 
these establishments will throw out of 
employment not only those engaged di- 
rectly in the distillation of liquors— 











principally gin—but also large numbers 
of workers employed in cooperage 
works, malt factories and glass-blowing 
and cork-cutting plants. 

The people are greatly displeased for 
gin has been the national drink for cer - 
turies and a large proportion of the pec 
ple regard it as a necessity not only oa 
account of the taste but on account of 
the medicinal properties which they 
impute to it, properties which, they be- 
lieve, enable them to withstand ths 
harmful effects of the damp climate. 
Still another effect of the prohibitory 
decree that will be hard for the Dutch 
to bear will be the increase in taxation 
made necessary by the cessation of the 
annual liquor revenues amounting to 
about $3,000,000. New and heavy taxes 
will now have to be levied to meet ths 
government’s expenses, greatly increas. 
ed by the war. 


Nuts Poison Live Stock. The feeding 
of unshelled and uncooked chestnuts, 
beechnuts and acorns has caused the 
death of numerous stall-fed animals. 
Experts say that poisonous elements 
are found in these nuts, particularly in 
the shells, in the natural state. If shell- 
ed and cooked, however, they advise, 
and given to the animals at the rate of 
about two pounds each per day they 
will give satisfactory results. 


Strike Called. Organizations repre« 
senting the advanced socialists or ex- 
tremists a few days ago called a genera! 
strike in Amsterdam. This action which 
is regarded as an outward manifesta 
tion of the discontent of the working 
population of the capital, growing out 
of war-time conditions, is said to be 
openly revolutionary. The more mod- 
erate section of the socialist party 13 
being forced by the policy of the ex- 
tremists to adopt more vigorous tactics, 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


Dry Measure Proposed. A bill prc- 
hibiting the importation, manufacture, 
giving away or possession of intoxicat 
ing drinks within six months after due 
approval has been introduced in the 
legislature by the government which 
pointed out that the prohibition move 
ment is growing rapidly throughout 
the world, particularly in the United 
States, and recommended that the Vir 
gin Islands act for themselves before 
prohibition comes through a mandats 
of superior authority. 


HAWAII. 


Kilauea Volcano, the largest active 
crater in the world, on the island of 
Hawaii, is showing unusual activity, the 
level of the lava lake having risen te 
within 18 feet of the top. 


HONDURAS. 

German Trade Monopoly Ended. Gov- 
ernment authorities have cut off from 
maritime shipping facilities all German 
commission houses at the port of Ama- 
pala, placed an embargo on all lighters 
belonging to Germans and interned 
their owners, thus bringing to an end a 
trade monopoly which the Germans 
have enjoyed in the southern part of 
the republic for more than 30 years. 
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SSIS MTLWIS 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








A Man Analyzed. 


What is a man? How much is he 
worth from a scientific viewpoint? The 
Popular Science Monthly asks this ques- 
tion and then proceeds to answer it. 

According to one way of looking at 
it, a man is worth about $2.50 a day 
from his shoulders down and anywhere 
from $50,000 to $1,000,000 a year from 
his shoulders up. This may be said to 
be the estimate of the average success- 
ful business man. 

The scientist, however, looks at the 
question from another angle. Accord- 
ing to him, a man is worth $2.25 for 
illuminating purposes, since a man 
weighing 150 pounds contains 2,500 cu- 
bic feet of oxygen, hydrogen and nitro- 
gen in his constitution, which at 90 
cents a thousand cubic feet equals the 
price above. Also a man contains 
enough carbon to make 9,360 lead pen- 
cils; enough phosphorus to make 800,- 
£00 matches, or enough to kill 500 per- 
sons, and enough water to fill a 10-gal- 
lon keg. 

Furthermore, it makes no difference 
how sour a man may look, he contains 
about 60 lumps of sugar, also a great 
deal of starch, chloride of potash, mag- 
nesium, sulphur and hydrochloric acid 
in his system. There are 50 grains of 
iron in the blood of an ordinary man, 
enough to make one spike large enough 
to hold his weight. 

What is a man? This is the some- 
what cynical answer of one scientific 
man: Break the shell of 1,000 eggs into 
a huge pan or basin and you have in- 
gredients from which to form him from 
his toe nails to the most delicate tis- 
sues of his brain. 


The Growth of Cancerous Tissue. 


Various theories have been advanced 
to explain the growth of cancers but 
no-one really knows exactly what caus- 
es them or how to treat them success- 
fully in every case. From time to time, 
however, new facts are being learned 
and more successful methods of treat- 
ment are being evolved. 

Dr. Wm. T. Mayo, president of the 
Clinical Congress of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, says that while the 
causes of the disease cannot be deter- 
mined exactly, it is known that hot 
foods taken into the stomach are often 
responsible for cancerous growths in 
that organ. Therefore as one means of 
avoiding the disease he suggests that 
only clean food, at normal tempera- 
tures, should be eaten. 

After a careful, thorough investiga- 
tion, the actuary of one of the big life 
insurance companies in this country 
has arrived at the conclusion that can- 
cer is neither contagious nor hered- 
itary. It is purely a personal disease, 
he says, which anyone may have but 
no-one is foredoomed to. His conclu- 


sions are borne out by the results of a 
similar study made in England. 

Some years ago Dr. Loeb of the 
Rockefeller Institute by pricking the 
covering membrane and thus changing 
the surface tension of unfertilized 
frog’s eggs succeeded in growing what 
were called “fatherless frogs”. This 
prick in the membrane of the egg, it is 
explained, overcame the force which 
had held in check the growth and de- 
velopment of the living matter in the 
cell. 

Dr. E. F. Smith of the U. S. depart- 
ment of agriculture considers the de- 
velopment of the unfertilized frog’s 
eggs in this case to be analogous to the 
growth of cancerous tissue in man and 
other animals. and looks on both as 
purely physical phenomena. He holds 
that anything which disturbs the sur- 
face tension of living cells may thus 
cause a multiplication of cellular tis- 
sue. Growth in such cases, he be- 
lieves, results from an increase in os- 
motic pressure, so that more water and 
food elements are carried to the tissues 
affected. 

Dr. Smith some time ago performed 
some experiments which appear to 
throw valuable light on the growth of 
cancerous tissue in the human body. 
By injecting ammonia solutions into 
the hollow stems of plants—castor 
bean plants principally—he caused 
cells therein to grow in every respect 
like tumors. The results of his experi- 
ments all indicate that the rapid in- 
crease in the cells’ rate of growth re- 
sulted from the change in surface ten- 
sion—from the overcoming of those 
forces which ordinarily hold growth in 
check. 

Besides ammonia, various dilute ac- 
ids, including substances which may 
result from the action of bacteria, the 
larvae of gall flies and other parasites 
of various kinds, were introduced into 
growing plants and tumors were pro- 
duced in them, not, it is believed, as a 
result of any cell-stimulating chemical 
reaction but of changes in the physical 
condition of the cell walls, bringing 
about increased osmotic pressure. 

The theory on which Dr. Smith work- 
ed is that under normal conditions liv- 
ing cells are continually growing and 
multiplying if there is nothing to hold 
their growth and multiplication in 
check. This means that without certain 
inhibitors there would be no limit at 
all to the growth of living matter of 
every kind. He believes that abnormal 
growths of muscles, skin and other an- 
imal tissues are brought about in a 
manner analogous to that of the growth 
of plant tumors in his experiments. 


A Hardy Strain of Corn. 
Under the direction of their medi- 
cine men the Mandan Indians of the 
Northwest carefully selected their seed 


corn each season for hundreds of years, 
choosing the best and the earliest-ma- 
turing ears and keeping the different 
varieties separate. Thus in time a new 
hardy strain, possessing qualities which 
enable it to thrive and mature where 
other corn could not grow at all, was 
developed. 

Though about four months are re- 
quired for corn in the tropics to grow 
to maturity the variety developed by 
the Mandans matures in about two and 
a half months in a climate that is much 
colder than that of the tropics. The 
Mandan corn fruits earlier than any 
type of corn known and is particularly 
adapted to withstand dry seasons, wind, 
and other conditions ordinarily unfa- 
vorable to the growth of corn. Its cul- 
tivation by palefaces in eastern Mon- 
tana and in other semi-arid sections of 
the country is increasing because the 
farmers are learning that it makes pos- 
sible a good return from land which 
otherwise would produce little or noth- 
ing. 


AIN’T IT SO, BOYS? 


You boys may tramp to battle 
With gun and comfort-kit; 
May load and fire the cannon 
But it takes us girls to knit. 


You boys may steer the aircraft, 
And through the cloud-land flit, 
Or dive into the ocean— 
But it takes us girls to knit. 


You may even do the voting, 
And in the congress sit 

Discussing weighty questions— 
But it takes us girls to knit. 


Perhaps you ridicule us, 
And call our work our “bit,” 
But ere this war is ended 
You'll be glad that we can knit. 
—Alice May Brackett. 


Welcomes. 


To Trial Subscribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on 
trial for 13 weeks, we hope you will find 
that the paper stands the test, week by 
week, and that it is something which you 
will want to have permanently. The Path- 
finder depends for its growth on “deliv- 
ering the goods”, rather than on superficial 
appearances or claims. It tells its own 
story, and you are the judge. Please note 
that if yours is a 13-weeks trial order the 
expiration of your subscription is indicated 
by the number on your address-label. Num- 
ber refers to the serial number of the 
Pathfinder, which is on the front page of 
each issue. For example if the number on 
your label is 1260, this means that your 
subscription will end with the issue that 
bears that number, which will be February 
23. With that issue we will stop sending 
you the paper unless you have it renewed. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
if you like the paper be sure to let us have 
your renewal in good time, so you will not 
miss any issues. Postage 2nd correspond- 
ence are now extra costly and in the inter- 
est of conservation we ask you to co-oper- 
ate in this way and send in your renewal 
without waiting for us to invite you by 
special letter. Secure the yearly subscrip- 
tions of two of your friends and send to us 
with $2.00, and we will renew your sub- 
scription for one year free. 

PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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PRETENDED PROPHECIES MOSTLY GOING WRONG 


excess profits, and it would be a 

good thing if he would levy still 
heavier ones on the excess prophets; 
in short it would be well if they were 
taxed out of existence like some other 
undesirable things. Some of these 
“prophets” who assume to read the fu- 
ture are undoubtedly sincere; they are 
devotees of superstition and they have 
a childlike faith in signs and portents. 
Others of them are fakers pure and 
simple and they deliberately deal in 
falsehoods for the purpose of imposing 
on the people and gaining their own 
ends. Often it is impossible to draw 
the line between the two classes, but it 
doesn’t much matter for they are equal- 
ly enemies of truth. 

A much larger proportion of the peo- 
ple than you would imagine believe 
implicitly in these prophecies. In many 
sections of the country panics have 
been created as a result of predictions 
of dire calamities by those who pre- 
tended to get their warrant from the 
Scriptures. A. V. Cotton, an evangel- 
ist, is quoted in the Detroit Free Press 
as declaring that “Detroit will lie in a 
heap of ruins” during the millennial 
upheaval that is now about here. Rev. 
T. W. Clark is quoted in the Bristol, 
Tenn., Courier saying: “The last chap- 
ter of Daniel positively shows that the 
end of the world will arrive on Friday 
the 29th day of March, 1918.” 

Last fall a Keokuk, Iowa, paper pub- 
lished what purported to be a circum- 
stantial account of a very startling pre- 
diction. According to the tale, an auto 
was stalled on the road and the party 
got out and walked down the road 
while the chauffer fixed the machine. 
The party met a gypsy fortune-teller 
who told their fortunes and informed 
them that the war would end Dec. 15, 
1917. As proof that she could prophesy 
truly, she told them to go back to their 
auto and they would find the chauffeur 
dead under the car. Sure enough—ac- 
cording to the Keokuk Munchausen— 
they did find the man under the car, 
dead from heart failure. 

About the same time the same story 
appeared in many other papers through- 
out the country but in each case the 
scene of the pretended episode was laid 
in a different locality. One account 
puts it in Oregon, another in New Jer- 
sey, etc. The names of the people were 
given in each case, but they were al- 
ways different. 

The interesting part of it all was that 
when the date came round on which 
the alleged prophet had foretold the 
ending of the war, namely Dec. 15 last, 


U NCLE SAM levies heavy taxes on 


nothing occurred to bear out the pre- 
diction, and it went into the long list 
of similar fakes. And yet we find the 
leading newspapers of the nation print- 
ing and reprinting such silly and vi- 
cious nonsense and treating it as some- 
thing authentic and miraculous. 

The Washington Post last October 
published a “scare” article headed 
“Monk’s Amazing Prophecy Predicts 
Peace Before Christmas.” The “amaz- 
ing prophecy” referred to was our old 
friend that has bobbed up so many 
times before—the pretended work of a 
German monk written in 1701 and bur- 
ied till a short time ago in a German 
monastery. This “prophecy” makes 
numerous references to the present 

yar; in fact, it hits the situation so 
closely that it shows it must have been 
composed recently, and not in 1701 as is 
alleged. 

Its fraudulent character however was 
confirmed when Christmas came and 
peace had not been achieved, for the 
“prophecy” declared expressly that 
“this terrible war will last three years 
and five months and then peace will be 
consummated in time for Christmas.” 
This fake prophecy was published and 
discussed all over Germany last year 
and it stimulated the very general feel- 
ing there that peace would come before 
Christmas, 


Nay, Nay, Pauline. 


Pauline Hardy, of Yellow Springs, O., 
seems to consider herself a seeress who 
can look into the future and read it 
like a book. Last November she wrote 
the Pathfinder: “The war will end sud- 
denly in January, early in 1918.” Jan- 
uary, 1918, is now past and this self- 
appointed interpreter of Providence 
has also gone into history among the 
ever-increasing legion of false proph- 
ets. 

The “prophets” are predicting the 
end of the war for almost every month 
of the year and it would be a strange 
thing if some of them didn’t hit it. A 
San Angelo, Tex., man who doesn’t 
want us to reveal his name figures from 
Revelation and other things that the 
war will last till September, 1919. 

An aged Indian of Anardarko, Okla., 
who has heard that the Pathfinder is 
recording and exposing “prophecies” 
writes us saying that the war will not 
wind up till 1925. He says: “i think i 
see all But i can’t tell all.” He refuses to 
divulge any more about the future for 
fear that “white man will say indian 
darn fool: don’t no nothing. But he 
see soon.” That is a way many of 
the “prophets” have; they tell a very 


little and make believe that they could 
tell a great deal more if they wanted to. 
But a little of such vague and baseless 
prophesying is enough. 

A “prophecy” has long been current 
in Palestine that a deliverer would one 
day enter Jerusalem on foot and that 
his name would combine “Allah”, mean- 
ing God, and “nabi”’, which means a 
prophet. Efforts were made when 
Kaiser Wilhelm visited Jerusalem in 
1898 to show that he was the “deliver- 
er” who was to fulfill the prophecy. 
But the kaiser was so puffed up with 
self-pride and militarism that he en- 
tered the city on horseback, and thus 
he violated the terms of the prophecy. 
The people of Jerusalem have a tradi- 
tional law which forbids visitors to 
enter the city on horseback; they must 
show their humility by passing the 
gate on foot, 


World Politics and Prophecies. 


Now let us see how prophecies are 
sometimes “fulfilled”, with a little help 
from those who have an interest in 
their fulfillment. When the British 
took Jerusalem shortly before Christ- 
mas, the news dispatches stated that 
Gen. Allenby, the commander of the 
expedition, entered the Holy City on 
foot. Very few people who read those 
dispatches understood the significance 
of this statement, but you can easily see 
it when you know about this old proph- 
ecy and tradition. 

Gen. Allenby entered the city on foot 
for two reasons: one was to fulfill the 
prophecy and thus convince the inhab- 
itants that he was the “deliverer” whose 
coming had so long been looked for, 
and the other was not to offend public 
opinion by riding into the city on 
horseback as a conqueror. The British 
have sometimes been accused of exer- 
cizing poor diplomacy but they played 
a wonderfully fine hand in Palestine 
and we are able to observe the strong 
contrast between their skillful, consid- 
erate methods and the brusque and 
brutal methods of the Germans in the 
same region. 

Whom did the British select to lead 
the Palestine expedition? It was Gen. 
Allenby. “What’s in a name?” asks 
Shakespeare. The fate of nations was 
in this name “Allenby”. In this name 
we see a combination of “Allah” and 
“nabi”’—at least sufficiently close to 
carry out the ancient prophecy that 
the “deliverer” of the Holy City would 
bear such a name. 

Gen. Allenby was no doubt chosen to 
head this expedition because of the 
appropriateness of his name. Thus we 
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see politics coming to the assistance of 
Providence in the fulfillment of an an- 
cient prophecy and the bringing of 
victory in war. Many of the prophe- 
cies of the past have been “fulfilled” 
by similar methods and in this way 
they have indeed had a most powerful 
influence on history. 

The prophecy that Kaiser Wilhelm 
would meet his doom and the war and 
the world would come to an end on 
the kaiser’s birthday, Jan. 27, 1918, has 
been often referred to. If some daring 
airman had managed to drop a bomb 
on the kaiser and send him to his last 
feckoning on Jan. 27, he could have 
fulfilled the prophecy to that extent. 
That would not have proved that there 
was anything really prophetic in the 
prophecy, but it would have given fu- 
ture prophets a chance for argument to 
that effect. 


Kaiser’s Doom Failed to Come. 


As a matter of fact, as we already 
know, that ominous date, which had 
been looked forward to by many peo- 
ple for many years, was passed without 
anything unusual happening either in 
the war or to the kaiser or the world- 
in-general. The would-be interpreters 
of the Scriptural prophecies will how- 
ever now fix their eyes on new dates, 
farther ahead, and they will not be at 
all discomfited by the fact that their 
calculations as to Jan. 27, 1918, all 
proved false. Failure and disclosure 


don’t discourage a professional prophet. 
These prophets try to make it out that 
the symbolical statements in Revela- 


tion apply to the present war and pres- 
ent world, and that the millennium is 
approaching. “It means that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is coming very soon to be 
king of this earth”, asserts a book on 
the subject by H. Musgrave Reade, an 
English seer. 

That author goes on to say that as a 
prelude to this second coming, we are 
to have a short term of “that godless 
system of society known as socialism.” 
Andrew Olsen, a Cincinnati prophet, 
also reviews the revolutionary condi- 
tions that he says are to prevail as a 
prelude to the final judgment, and these 
things, he assures us, “cannot be many 
years away.” 

The Randolph, W. Va., Enterprise 
some time ago contained a long article 
by Rev. R. C. Montague in which, by 
an elaborate process of interpretation, 
he came to the conclusion that on Jan. 
27, 1918, the “kaiser’s power will be 
broken.” The kaiser was born Jan. 27, 
1859. These interpreters of Revelation 
<laim that the kaiser is the man who is 
mentioned in the 13th chapter of Reve- 
Jation and whose “number” is 666. 

Counting 666 months from the kai- 
ser’s birth would bring us to July 27, 
1914, the beginning of the war. The 
Bible says that power would continue 
to this man for 42 months. Adding 42 
months to the beginning of the war 
brings us to Jan. 27, 1918, the kaiser’s 
a which his power was to 
end. 

“Watch Jan. 27, 1918”, said Prophet 
Montague. We did watch it, and we 


are afraid that this prophet will-be at 
a loss how to explain his false reading 
of the future. 

Many other prophets place great faith 
in these symbolic numbers and refer- 
ences in Revelation—but the trouble is 
that they do not agree on what they 
mean. A favorite subject with them is 
the “beast” that is mentioned as having 
two horns. Some of them interpret the 
“beast” as the Roman empire, and they 
call the horns the eastern and western 
halves of the empire. Others call the 
eastern and western churches the 
horns. 


Divergences as to Antichrist. 


T. J. Marrs, of Dale, Okla., writes us 
a long letter in which he figures out 
that the 666 is a cryptogram for the 
name of the Roman emperor Constan- 
tine, who is also the “beast.” Mr. Marrs 
dwells on the reference to a period of 
seven years of war conflagration and he 
thus makes the war terminate in three 
years from now, or in 1921. 

Charles Cassell, of Muskegon, Mich., 
on the other hand seeks to prove that 
the pope is the person who is indicated 
by the number 666 in Revelation. And 
he proves this by a cipher system as 
ingenious and far-fetched as that by 
which some people have proved that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare—and also 
that Mark Twain wrote “Robinson 
Crusoe”. He takes the letters of the 
Latin words “Vicarius Filii Dei”, which 
is one of the pope’s titles, and by as- 
signing a value to each letter accord- 
ing to the Roman notation he gets the 
sum total as 666. It would be equally 
easy to prove that Woodrow Wilson 
was the man intended. 

T. A Gettys, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
thinks he has discovered “the key that 
unlocks the whole book of Revelation.” 
He is among those who figure that the 
“time of the Gentiles” ended in 1914, 
when the war began, and that the grand 
cataclysm of fire and anarchy will oc- 
cur in 1921. The second stage of the 
trouble is due in April or May of this 
year, he says. 

Richard F, Anderson, another seer, 
writes us on the contrary that “the 
end of the world is not yet”. He de- 
clares that the much-discussed Anti- 
christ is neither the Roman empire, the 
pope, nor the kaiser, but a Jew, who 
will deceive his fellow Jews. Anti- 
christ will not appear, he adds, till af- 
ter the true Christians have been 
snatched up and taken out of the world, 
body and soul. The first intimation hu- 
man beings will have that this change 
has taken place, he says, will be that 
those people who are left behind will 
realize that the anointed ones are miss- 
ing and have been translated to glory. 

Joel P. Stephens, of Tabor, N. C., on 
the other hand says that Antichrist is 
no individual but is “all that is not 
Christ; namely Antichrist is the great 
anti-righteous institutions of selfish 
men”. He also thinks that the years 
from now till 1921 will mark the end of 
the world as it has been known, and 
that during this period there will take 
place “the collapse of the present satan- 


devised competitive order and the ush- 
ering in of the Christ idea of a king- 
dom—a universal co-operative com- 
monwealth”, 

Mr. Stephens says he hopes the Path- 
finder can “see the signs of the fulfill- 
ing of this horoscope!” We may say 
that we can see plenty of indications 
pointing to revolutionary changes 
ahead, but we do not believe they have 
anything to do with prophecy in the 
mystical or supernatural sense. 

C. A. Schwab, the steel magnate, who 
is certainly not a prophet in the Scrip- 
tural sense, declared in a speech the 
other day that he believes a new polit- 
ical dispensation is coming for the 
whole world, in which the workers 
will have control of affairs. He doesn’t 
base his conclusions on Revelation, 
however, but on facts and conditions 
in the industrial world. 

Mrs. Viola Spencer, of Orlando, Fia., 
sends us a book called “Israel, Lo 
Ammi”—a Jewish production which 
claims to be prophetic. This book de- 
clares that during this present period 
“progressive ideas will be given a set- 
back and most cruel tyranny will pre- 
vail; the earth will be filled with vio- 
lence.” The book also says that Rus- 
sia, Germany and France will com- 
bine in a crusade at this time to recov- 
er the Holy Land and suppress the Jews 
because of their control of the com- 
mercial world. 


Billy Sunday is Vague. 


' Billy Sunday, who is’ conducting a 
revival campaign in Washington, thinks 
that “all signs point to the second com- 
ing of Christ”. He says “The kaiser 
comes the nearest to being the Anti- 
christ of anyone I know about.” He re- 
gards the multiplicity of our “bughouse 
laws”, the return of the Jews to the 
Holy Land, the wars and rumors of 
wars as signs of the approaching 
change—but Billy is foxy enough not 
to name any dates. 

J. H. Burrell, of Philadelphia, also 
believes, like Billy, in prophesying on 
the safe side. He sends us a jingle 
which says: “Much big war unto an end 
will come, in nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one—if not before or later on.” 
This is a very sensible prophecy, which 
is very sure to be fulfilled—and it con- 
tains as much sense and prophetic vir- 
tue as most of the alleged prophecies 
that the public count on so much. 

Tolstoy, who possessed. wise vision 
in some ways but who hopelessly de- 
ceived himself in others and thereby 
made himself an unreliable guide, is 
credited with making a prophecy in 
1910, shortly before his death, in which 
this war was foretold. According to 
this prophecy the war was to begin in 
1912—which was two years before the 
actual event. There was nothing mirac- 
ulous in prophesying war, for many 
people knew Germany’s plans and 
knew that she would seize the first 
chance to start the war. 

Tolstoy—or whoever made it—was 
“way off” on some parts of the proph- 
ecy.. In 1915 a new military genius, a 
second Napoleon, was to rise up in 
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northern Europe and before his power 
all empires and kingdoms were to be 
wiped out. He was to rule till 1925, 
when a new political era for the world 
would begin, and all the nations would 
be grouped into four giant bodies, the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Latins, the Slavs and 
Mongols, and federated into a United 
States of the World. The church was 
then to go out of existence and a new 
religion based on free-love—or as the 
“prophet” naively puts it, “poetic rela- 
tions of the sexes”—was to become uni- 
versal, 


Tolstoy Wrong as to 1915. 


It is likely that some socialist or an- 
archist got up this “prophecy” and put 
it into the mouth of Tolstoy in order 
to give it a semblance of authority. It 
was not published till Tolstoy’s death 
had made it impossible for him to re- 
repudiate it. His family have repudi- 
ated it and declared that it is a fake— 
something he never composed or even 
saw, 

This pretended prophecy said that 
the new Napoleon from the north 
would not be a soldier but a journal- 
ist. Trotzky comes the nearest to ful- 
filling this role so far, and no doubt 
the existence of the Tolstoy “proph- 
ecy” has been of great aid to him in 
the Bolshevik scheme for organizing 
the ignorant Russians and thus starting 
the worldwide revolution which he and 
the other agitators of that sort have so 
long been planning. Very likely the 
false Tolstoy “prophecy” was a deliber- 
ate part of their propaganda, made for 
the purpose of imposing on the creduli- 
ty of the masses in Russia and other 
countries. 

Many years ago a pretended proph- 
ecy, contained on a faded old parch- 
ment, was brought to light in Sweden. 
It purported to have been written in 
1697, but experts who examined it crit- 
ically declared that it was a clever 
counterfeit and that it was a fresh pro- 
duction. It claimed to be a. vision 
which Carl XI and five of his court had. 
This vision was to the effect that in the 
reign of the 12th ruler after Carl XI 
terrible things would happen to Swed- 
en, and a wholesale cutting off of heads 
would precede his coronation. The 
ruler indicated by the alleged vision 
was the present king of Sweden, but 
needless to say there was no cutting off 
of heads when he was crowned. 

L. T. Freeman, in a manifesto to the 
Pathfinder, says that the symbolic lan- 
guage in Revelation is merely camou- 
flage adopted by the prophet to evade 
the censors of that period. The tyran- 
nical authorities in those days perse- 
cuted and suppressed all critics, just as 
in these days, he says, but by adopting 
language with a double meaning the 
critics were able to “get by” with their 
propaganda. 


Watching for Armageddon. 


T. C. Davis, of Alva, Fla., thinks that 
Revelation points to Germany, Austria 
and Turkey as the unclean spirits that 
are using “miracles”, in the form of gas- 
bombs, poison plots, etc., to get the na- 
tions all fighting one another in the 





great final battle of Armageddon. Ar- 
mageddon is to be at the end of the 
world, but “just how near, few venture 
to say”, he admits. However he warns 
everyone to be on the safe side and get 
ready for it. Anderson Boggs, of Given, 
W. Va., derives from Daniel VIII, 14, 
the conclusion that the duration of the 
war is to be 2300 days, which will make 
it end Nov. 13, 1920. 

Newspapers are still quoting the 
“wonderful” prophecies of Mme. 
Thebes the Paris seeress, who was 
known as the greatest of the readers 


of the future. She made a fortune out 
of her dupes anyway. It is claimed 
that she predicted the war and many 
other actual events. As a matter of 
fact a careful scrutiny of her “proph- 
ecies” shows that shé had no powers 
aside from those that any person who 
has keen insight into human nature and 
who makes a close study of current af- 
fairs can exercize. She predicted that 
the war would begin in 1912, that Paris 
would topple in ruins in that year and 
that the kaiser would die a violent 
death soon after. None of these things 
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materialized, though all were probable 
enough. 

We know that even the devil will 
quote Scripture to suit his own purpos- 
es, and it is not surprising that schem- 
ers and devotees of magic should make 
use of the symbolic language of the Bi- 
ble in order to promote ideas of their 
own. As the True Voice says, “they 
should not be taken too seriously, for 
10 years hence they will be ready with 
other quotations and prophecies equal- 
ly as apt, and people will have forgot- 
ten their former miscalculations.” 

Notwithstanding all such alleged 
prophecies prove, whien tested by 
events, to have been false, and to have 
been got up in order to impose on the 
credulous, yet we must expect that 
false prophets will continue to prac- 
tice their tricks on humanity, for one 
purpose or another. The Pathfinder 
keeps strict track of all “prophecies” 
and puts them on record so that every- 
body can know what they are and 
compare them with the actual events. 
But the fakers and schemers need ex- 
pect no mercy from us, and if their 
words prove false they must expect to 
be pilloried so that the people may 
know them for false prophets. So long 
as they pretend to have supernatural 
powers and to be able to read the fu- 
ture by that process the Pathfinder will 
show them up. 
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Ohio State Journal.—It’s always darkest 
just before the dawn and perhaps it won’t 
be so very long before we shall be in a 
position to beat our swords back into plow- 
shares, or staves into pruning hooks and 
our fuel administrators into college presi- 
dents. 


























Washington Post—From an I. W. W. 
standpoint all forms of industry are non- 
essential. 


Baltimore American.—If McAdoo is at 
any time in doubt what to do, virtually 
every citizen could tell him how to run 
the railroads. 


Chicago Herald.—For forty years the 
German autocracy has refused to let the 
German people rule themselves and at the 
same time constantly assured them they 
ought to rule the rest of the world. 


Albany Journal.—The photographer who 
invented retouching was the original ca- 
moufleur. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch—Mr. McAdoo 
will run the treasury of the United States 
in the morning and the railroads in the 
afternoon. Can’t the president find some- 
thing to occupy the secretary’s evenings? 


Louisville Courier-Journal.—One reason 
why the United States government does 
not want married men in its war armies is 
that it cannot afford to trust with import- 
ant military duties men who cannot with 
any certainty or dispatch mail a letter. 


Detroit Free Press—An I. W. W. member 
has been arrested out west for having in 
his possession a soap box filled with dyna- 


mite. One can’t help wondering where 
those I. W. W. get their soap boxes. They 
don’t look as though they ever bought or 
used any soap. 

Detroit News.—The editor of Who’s Who 
in Russia is laboring under the strain of is- 
suing a new edition every third-day. 


Capper’s Weekly.—Congressmen lost no 
time in repealing the exemption they gave 
themselves from an income tax on their 
$7,500 salaries. The repealing vote was 
308 to 1. This demonstrates that a live 
and active public opinion can be made to 
stop pork jobbery and even to make graft 
so disgraceful that dirty money will seem 
less desirable than clean fingers and an un- 
smirched name. 


New York Telegram.—Germany howled 
for Britain’s peace terms and, just as ev- 
erybody expected, didn’t like them when 
they arrived. 


Macon Telegraph—And it’s right dis- 
heartening, too, to think the government 
might buy an aeroplane with the money 
it is paying La Follette. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat.—Mississipi’s 
unqualified ratification of the federal dry 
amendment is considerable evidence that 
state’s rights sentiment is as dead as many 
have suspected it to be for 50 years. 


Minneapolis Journal.—Well, anyhow, our 
war department has a picture of a pros- 
pective machine-gun that isa perfect dandy. 


Washington Post.— With Washington 
placed in the dry column, it will be diffi- 


- cult for some congressmen to sit tight in a 


sober situation. 

Cincinnati Commercial—The danger is 
that, if this thing keeps up, Nick Romanoff 
will begin to look pretty good to the Rus- 
sians by comparison. 


Toledo Blade——One great difficulty that 
seems to confront the Bolsheviki leaders 
is to sell out Russia and at the same time 
give the deal the appearance of a patriotic 
transaction. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat.—For ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain, the 
heathen Chinee had nothing on the Pan- 
Germanists. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press—The Sinn Fein- 
ers of Ireland don’t seem to be able to un- 
derstand, as the Finlanders of Russia don’t 
understand, that their political independ- 
ence wouldn’t be worth a picayune without 


first the suppression of Prussian military 
autocracy. 


Providence Journal.—The Bolshevik-Ger- 
man peace conference has struck just such 
a snag as might have been expected in the 
transaction of any business when both 
parties are untrustworthy. 


New York Telegraph.—The crown prince 
is quoted as saying he expects to visit Can- 
ada after the war, which is the first intima- 
tion we have had that a prison camp for 
incorrigibles is to be established in the 
Dominion. 


Country Gentleman.—That little heap 
of bones whitening beside the pathway to 
success was once an optimist who expected 
to become rich enough to pay off the na- 
tional debt by raising ginseng. 
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REMOVING, CURING AND TANNING SKINS 


The information given below, pre- 
pared by the bureau of biological sur- 
vey, U. S. department of agriculture, 
will doubtless prove interesting and 
valuable to many of our readers, num- 
bers of whom have written us for spe- 
cific directions for removing, curing 
and tanning the hides of various ani- 
mals. Amateur trappers and all others 
who are likely to have occasion to use 
the information should take special 
pains to preserve it for future refer- 
ence, 

As a rule the first step in skinning 
an animal is to make a cut along the 
under side from chin to tail, and from 
each foot along the inner side of the 
leg to intersect the main cut nearly at 
right angles. Fur-bearers, however, ex- 
cepting beavers, the pelts of which are 
sent to market flat, are slit across be- 
neath the tail from heel to heel, the skin 
being reversed as the body is with- 
drawn. The tail and the base of the 
ears should be skinned out. 

Fresh skins should be divested of 
loose fat and muscle and then either 
tanned at once or cured so as to be 
kept without deterioration until a con- 
venient time for tanning arrives. They 
are cured by being stretched free of 
wrinkles, flesh side exposed, and left 
in a cool, shady, airy place, 

In a moist atmosphere, or where 
haste is imperative, the flesh side may 
be covered with a lcye:. of salt and the 
skin folded into a compact bundle, 
which should be opened and refolded 
two or three times during the first two 
days to insure salt action in every part. 
Flat skins may be stretched by pinning 
them out on a floor or frame, but in any 
case there should always be a circula- 
tion of air on both sides, 


Pelts of fur animals are dried, flesh 
side out, after being drawn over pieces 
of board shaped so as to stretch them 
uniformly. Wolf, fox, lynx and wild 
cat pelts are taken from the boards and 
turned fur side out before they are fully 
dried. Other kinds of pelts go to mar- 
ket flesh side out. 


Skins may be tanned either with the 
hair on or off, as desired. Hair can be 
removed from hides by soaking them 
in tepid water made alkaline by lye or 
lime. The following recipe for a tan- 
ning liquor is in common use: To each 
gallon of water add one quart of salt 
and one-half ounce of sulphuric acid. 
This mixture should not be kept in a 
metal container. Thin skins are tanned 
by this liquor in one day; heavy skins 
must remain in it longer. They may 
remain in it indefinitely without harm. 


When removed from. this liquor they 
are washed several times in soapy wa- 
ter, wrung as dry as possible, and rub- 
bed on the flesh side with a cake of 
hard soap. They are then folded in the 
middle, lengthwise over a line, hair 
side out, and left to dry. When both 
surfaces are barely dry, and the inte- 
rior is still moist, they are laid over a 
smooth rounded board and scraped on 
the flesh side with the edge of a worn 


flat file, or similar blunt-edged tool. 

In this way an inner layer is re- 
moved and the skins become nearly 
white in color. They are then stretch- 
ed, rubbed, and twisted until quite dry. 
If parts of the skin are still hard and 
stiff, the soaping, drying and stretching 
process is repeated until the entire skin 
is soft. 

Fresh butter or other animal fat 
worked into skins while warm and 
then worked out again in dry hardwood 
sawdust or extracted by a hasty bath 
in gasoline increases their softness. 





THE LIFELESS LIFE. 


My Tuesdays are meatless, 
My Wednesdays are wheatless, 
I am getting more eatless each day. 
My home it is heatless 
My bed it is sheetless; 
They’re all sent to the Y. M. C. A. 
The bar-rooms are treatless 
My coffee is sweetless, 
Each day I grow poorer and wiser. 
My stockings are feetless, 
My trousers are seatless, 
My God, how I do hate the kaiser! 
—Philadelphia North American. 
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More Salesmen | 
— Salesman Earns 


$6500 THIS YEAR 
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S —only an ordinary record. Thous- 
ands of successful members, Even 
greater Opportunities are yours 
as a City or Traveling Sales- 
man. Increased prospe rity, en- 
listments and the “Draft” have 
created thousands of good posi- 
tions. Experience unnecessary. 

Write for large list of lines in 
which good positions are open 
and how to obtain them. 

Address nearest office, Dept. 18-B 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TR. ASSN. 


Chicago San Francisco Ne teen b 


Earned $6,500 
“Last year I 
EARNED 6800, THIS 
YEAR 86.500—pro- 
moted to Sales 
Manager. All cre- 
dit to you. You 
offer your mem- 
bers Many Goop 
Positions.” 

6. W. Birmingham 
Day ton, Ohio 


BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN | 
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schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
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cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 


The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 8rd St.. 
No internal medicine will cure 
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And Business University. A well established school. Ac- 

credited. Students from all sections of America. Resident and 
correspondence courses. Live, healthful, beautiful city. Modern 
Business University has more openings than can fill. Low rates 


willinterest you. S. P. Hatton, President, Marion, Indiana. 








$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of 
old Coins dated before 1895. Keep All Old 


Money. Send lic for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 
worth Large Premiums. Get Posted. 





Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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‘THE PRONUNCIATION OF “WOUND”. 
EVERAL weeks ago in our Ques- 
S tion-Box we answered an inquirer 
to the effect that the pronunciation 

f the word “wound” in common usage 
now is “woond” and not “wownd.” 
This answer has ruffled a number of 
/our readers. 

Mr. H. B. Purling, of Ovid, N. Y., says, 
| with authoritative assuczance: ““Woond’ 
is out of date and no longer used. Why 
did you not tell your inquirer that the 
proper pronunciation is ‘wownd’ and 
that it should rime with such words as 
‘bound’, ‘found’, ‘hound’, ‘mound’, 
‘pound’, ‘sound’, ‘round’, etc.?” Mrs. 
.P. C. Hammond, of Amery, Wis., writes: 
“Permit me to object to your pronun- 
ciation of the word ‘wound’, which you 
and other educators give as ‘woond’. I 
agree with Noah Webster in pronounc- 
ing the word ‘wownd’, corresponding to 
all other words similarly spelt, as 
‘hound’, ‘round’, ‘sound’, etc.” 

Our critics are “off” in several ways. 
First, it is not the Pathfinder that fixes 
the pronunciation of words, and 
“woond” is not our pronunciation; 
what we said was that it is the pronun- 
ciation that is most commonly used— 
and that is undoubtedly the fact. The 
present writer was brought up to call 
it “wownd”, but that has nothing to do 
with the case, for “woond” is the pro- 
nunciation that is now heard among 
doctors, scientists, professors and pub- 
lic men almost universally. 

As a matter of fact there is no reason 
for pronouncing “wound” to rime with 
“sound” and other words of the sort, 
and our critics would know this if 
they had taken the pains to instruct 
themselves before undertaking to crit- 
icize and set themselves up as authori- 
ties. The old Anglo-Saxon word was 
“wund” and iit was’ pronounced 
“woond”. When the Norman French 
influence came into the English lan- 
guage, all the Anglo-Saxon words that 
had been spelled with a “u” were given 
the new French spelling, with the “ou”, 

This “ou” in French has the sound of 
“oo”, and not of “ow”, so that the spell- 
ing “wound” really tells us that the 
word should properly be pronounced 
“woond”, and not “wownd”. The “ow” 
sound is totaliy wrong and always has 
been. It was due to ignorance in mis- 
pronouncing the French “ou”. The 
same thing applies to “sound”, “round” 
and the other words of the series; they 
should properly be pronounced with 
the “oo” sound. 

Our modern dictionaries, including 
both Webster and the Standard, give the 
preference to “woond”, not “wownd”, 
A special treatise on pronunciation 
called “The Orthoepist”, by Alfred 
Ayres, an expert on the subject, says: 
“‘woond’, not ‘wownd’, which is anti- 
quated.” In fact there is practically 
no difference of opinion as to what is 
correct. 

Understand us: it is no sin to pro- 
nounce a word in a way that is con- 
trary to the general usage; many of the 


best people in the world habitually mis- 
pronounce many words, while many of 
the most worthless ones are sticklers 
for all the niceties of language. Any- 
one is a fool who splits hairs over 
what pronunciation is “proper”. The 
Pathfinder does not waste much space 
on questions of pronunciation, for our 
doctrine is that if people know enough 
to use a word they will know enough to 
pronounce it, and we consider that life 
is too short to haggle over such merely 
incidental and formal things. 

As for trying to pronounce one Eng- 
lish word so as to be consistent with 
other words or rime with them, this at 
once gets you into hopelessly deep wa- 
ter. Everybody pronounces “pretty” as 
if spelled “pritty”, while to “petty” they 
give the “e” sound. Also they pro- 
nounce “here” as if spelt “heer”, while 
they give to the analogous word “there” 
a totally inconsistent and mongrel 
sound as if spelt “thair”. 

Now, would our critics argue that we 
must pronounce “there” as if spelt 
“theer”, because the kindred word 
“here” is pronounced that way? Or 
would they give the “e” sound to “pret- 
ty” because they give it to “petty”? 

Strictly, the word “pretty” should be 
pronounced with the “e” sound, for that 
was the original way, but custom has 
changed this pronunciation and the 
word is now universally called as if 
spelt “pritty”. The dictionary-makers 
and word-mongers simply have to rec- 
ognize the fact, and they can’t argue it 
away. They may tell us that the letter 
“e” properly has two sounds, one long 
and one short; but they have to con- 
fess that it may have anomalous sounds, 
as in “her”, “there”, “pretty”, “novel” 
etc. 

They may lay down the law that “o” 
properly has two sounds, long and 
short, but again they have to own up 
that there are exceptions which defy 
their rule. For instance we have 
“word”, “ford” and “lord”, all spelt 
similarly, but they don’t rime with 
one another and the “o” sound is con- 
trary to the rule in all. So we have the 
word “swollen” in which the “w” is 
prononuced, and the analogous word 
“sword” in which it is no longer pro- 
nounced. In short no rules can be laid 
down. 

It is not only idle but it is incorrect 
to try to make English pronunciation 
correspond to spelling; if any change 
is to be made it should be to make the 
spelling correspond to the pronuncia- 
tion, for the spoken word is first and is 
entitled to be first, and the spelling 
must look out for itself. 

Don’t pronounce “wound” with the 
“oo” sound if you don’t want to. The 
-athfinder doesn’t seek to dictate to 
people in such matters, but when we 
are asked what the pronunciation in ac- 
cepted usage is, we give it. 


q 


a is opposed to the draft, 
when it comes to sitting in it with 
the thermometer hanging around zero. 


GET IN OUT OF WET. 

INCOLN laid down the principle 

that this country could not exist 

half slave and half free. The tem- 
porizing politicians who opposed him 
tried to show that he was wrong, but 
time proved that he was right. Lincoln, 
as has often been said, looked into the 
future and did not allow himself to be 
misled or confused by expediency or 
sophistry. That was what made him 
our greatest statesman. He took the 
large view; he foresaw the expansion of 
the nation and he shaped his policies 
to correspond; he did not try to shape 
the nation’s policies to his own pet 
ideas, 

That was where Jefferson failed to 
be as great as he might have been; he 
saw no wrong or inconsistency in hu- 
man slavery, and he clung to the hide- 
bound states’ rights and local govern- 
ment doctrine, which was fundamental- 
ly too narrow and small to satisfy a 
great and growing country such as this 
was destined to be. He could not size 
up the future sufficiently to imagine 
such a nation as we have today, with 
its government all strongly centralized 
at Washington. 

Lincoln saw that the nation could 
not continue half slave and half free. 
Wise statesmen and wise citizens of 
today can apply the same principle to 
prohibition and woman suffrage. The 
nation already is half prohibition and 
half woman suffrage, in a general way, 
and we can regard it as axiomatic that 
it will not continue in that half-way 
state; it will either go backward or it 
will go forward, and if we take the 
large view of progress as Lincoln did, 
we must believe that it will go forward. 

Looking forward now, the clear- 
sighted citizen can-see a unified nation 
in which state lines, local option, “per- 
sonal liberty”, cut-throat competition, 
industrial combines, etc., are no longer 
permitted to stand in the way of the 
common welfare. The nation is going 
to have nation-wide prohibition by con- 
stitutional amendment, and nation-wide 
equal suffrage by the same method. 

Many good citizens have been honest- 
ly opposed to these reforms, but the re- 
forms will go forward without them if 
not with them, and they can take their 
choice. The liquor evil is like slavery 
in the time of Lincoln, and we know 
that it is destined to be wiped out. Un- 
der men’s rule it has been tolerated, for 
men are naturally tolerant, but with 
women asserting themselves as they 
are, its days are numbered. Even if 
the men are indifferent, the women will 
settle the matter. 

And woman suffrage will back up 
prohibition and make it permanent; 
the two are allies. You can’t imagine a 
nation going back and deliberately 
placing itself in the power of the drink 
fiend, after once shaking the curse off. 
The distilleries and breweries are al- 
ready being converted into factories 
for producing legitimate articles of con- 
sumption, and the saloons are being 
turned ‘to useful purposes. The gain is 
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a double one, and the people are smart 
enough to see the improvement. 

In Washington, for instance, one of 
the most prominent saloons in the city 
has been converted, as a result of the 
“dry” law, into a market for supplying 
foodstuffs at the lowest possible prices. 
Is there any doubt that this market, in 
thus purveying to the people in this 
time of need, is doing a better work 
than that saloon did, in swallowing up 
the earnings of the workers? Is there 
any doubt that the money is better 
spent on food for the family than on 
whisky and beer for the man alone? 

The champions of liquor always de- 
clare that there is more drunkenness 


under “dry” conditions than under 
“wet”, but the facts belie them. In the 


District of Columbia there was a re- 
duction of 70 per cent in the arrests for 
drunkenness in the first two months of 
the “dry” dispensation, and the arrests 
for housebreaking, assault, disorderly 
conduct, and even for cruelty to ani- 
mals, were also reduced 40 to 80 per 
cent. On one day the police court had 
to adjourn for lack of a single case to 
try—a thing that had not occurred be- 
fore in its history of over a century. 

The Pathfinder is not arguing for pro- 
hibition: arguments are not needed; the 
facts are doing all that is necessary. 
Americans are hard-headed people and 
facts appeal to them. When business 
men and citizens generally find that 
robberies, fires, auto accidents, crimes 
and tragedies of all sorts are visibly 
lessened under “dry” conditions, it 
takes no pleading to convince them 
that the thing is right. 

The federal amendment providing 
for nation-wide prohibition is now be- 
fore the states for ratification. Seven 
years are allowed for them to record 
their sanction, but it is not likely that 
that much time will be required, for 
history is being made rapidly in these 
days. Already the legislatures that are 
in session are taking the matter up, and 
several states have already ratified the 
unendment. 

Where they show any disposition to 
evade or dally with the issue now 
squarely presented to them, they should 
be prodded up by the citizens. The de- 

‘nt people in every district, regard- 
less of party affiliation, should unite in 
sending to the legislatures men who 
will insist on the ratification of the pro- 
hibition amendment. 

Any legislators who take the wrong 
stand on this issue should be emphati- 
cally rebuked and left at home, for they 
do not represent the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Lincoln was right in saying that 







the nation could not continue half 
slave; he was right in seeing that it 
would cast off the curse of human slav- 
ery and that it must do so before it 
could make much progress. The drink 
evil is human slavery in another form, 
and the nation must and will be eman- 
cipated from that evil. 


q 
8 geen} ner jokes have been made 
about the Swiss navy, but the Swiss 
have at last actually won a naval bat- 
tle, and it was against their overbear- 
ing and unscrupulous neighbors the 
Huns. The Huns had just launched a 
new steamer on Lake Constance to be 
used for war purposes, and named it 
Kasier Wilhelm. This boat was discov- 
ered by the Swiss marine guards as it 
was snooping along the south side of 
the lake, in Swiss territorial waters. 
The Swiss opened fire on the Hun boat 
with their rifles and hit it in numerous 
places, and it beat a hasty retreat. This 
episode shows that little Switzerland is 
going to protect her neutrality and sov- 
ereignty whether on land or sea. It is 
well known that the German influence 
has been exerted powerfully in the Ger- 
man-speaking part of Switzerland and 
that Germany has committed many im- 
proprieties there. Under the new un- 
derstanding arrived at between the 
United States and Switzerland, we are 
to give definite aid to that country in 
providing foodstuffs and other necessi- 
ties, and she is to uphold her sover- 
eignty in such a vigorous way that the 
Germans will be shown that they will 
not be allowed to abuse it. 
g 
ES, the arctomys monax emerged 
from his subterraneous hibernal 
retreat and perceived his projected ad- 
umbration. In plain English the ground- 
hog came out of his hole and saw his 
shadow on groundhog day, Feb. 2; at 
least that was the case at Washington. 
According to the popular tradition he 
went back into his hole for six weeks, 
and we are to have a late spring. How- 
ever, the Pathfinder has called atten- 
tion every year to the unreliability of 
the groundhog as a weather prognosti- 
cator. We have shown in the past that 
in the majority of cases he has failed 
to deliver the goods. Consequently, 
cheer up, for if the groundhog’s actions 
mean anything at all they indicate that 
we shall have an early spring this year. 
Watch and see. 


q 
gp hagas for 1918 look uncanny 
for the ordinary citizen. The tin 
can output has been commandeered for 
the boys in khaki. 


NE of the greatest drawbacks that 

this country will have to suffer 
from this year will be the shortage of 
seed corn. Much corn that was relied 
on for seed was never properly ma- 
tured last year, and much more that 
did mature is being ruined or damaged 
by exposure to the severe weather. One 
thing that scientific farming has taught 
in recent years has been the value of 
properly bred, selected and tested seed 
corn. Planting doubtful corn is bad 
business, for it costs just as much to 
cultivate a poor crop as a good one. 
Those who lack reliable seed corn 
should take prompt measures to secure 
a supply. but at the same time they 
should beware of the speculators and 
profiteers who will try to take advan- 
tage of the situation. 


q 


F someone would start a Camouflage 

political party and if all those who 
indulge in camouflage would join it, it 
could sweep everything before it at 
the next election. Funny thing how the 
war has brought that word “camou- 
flage” to the front. The thing which is 
called camouflage has itself always ex- 
isted, but people never had any express 
term for it and they never realized how 
universal it was until the new phrase 
gave ita name. “Camouflage”—it isn’t 
in the dictionary, but it is everywhere 
else, 

q 


STIMATES based on income tax re- 

turns indicate that there are now 
about 23,000 millionaires in this coun- 
try—an increase vf over 50 per cent 
in the last year. Looks as if that same 
old grievance is still true, that the 
rich are growing richer and the poor 
poorer—more so in fact than in the 
“good old times”. 

q 


AISER has just issued a book called 
“Kaiser William in War-Time.” The 
book is a record of his doings and say- 
ings since the war began—but it con- 
tains nothing about the kaiser eating 
that coveted Christmas dinner in Paris. 
g 
RETTY soon the German people will 
get tired of deifying the kaiser and 
they will begin defying him. 
q 


NLY terms the allies should extend 
to the kaiser and his gang is life 
terms in prison at hard labor. 





gq 
EEMS that the railroads are so con- 
gested with loaded coal trains that 
it is impossible to maintain the supply 
of fuel to consumers. 
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UIT! 


Pills, laxatives, saline waters and 
purgatives will not cure that con- 
stipated habit—you ought to know it 
by this time. Be sensible—you have 
been whipping your bowels shameless- 
ly into action, and weakening their 
natural functioning more and more. 
Now you are full of ailments—your 
BS system is upset—your blood is poison- 
ed—you are sluggish and dull witted 
—your food will not digest well—you 
lack stamina—you are nervous, list- 
less, lack ambition—have no energy, 
no vitality—you are failing in man- 
hood—it’s all your own fault—you can 
BE ALIVE WIRE 
Splendidly, strong, healthy and virile 
—you can put a sparkle in your eye 
and a spring in your step—you can be 
in frisky mettle and keep yourself 
tuned up to the demand of life in its 
active aggressive form. 
No matter what your condition or ailment may be— 
under my method of Physical and Health upbuilding, 


known as STRONGFORTISM 

you can be restored in vigor and vitality and be en- 
tirely free from constipation or any other ailment or 
disorder—iet it be what it may—whether you suffer 
from early exce induced by pernicious habits, or 
whether losses weaken you, or you feel your vitality 
waning—Strongfortism will restore, rejuvenate. Tell 
me your trouble—and send me 6 cents in stamps to 
cover mail expenses, and I will send you a practical 
talk on that subject and my book, “Intelligence in 
Physical and Health Culture’’—Read this book—it is 
for your interest and welfare. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT, 


Master Physical and Health Instructor 
470 Park Buiiding, - - . - NEWARK, N. J. 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
ointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
Returned if not appointed. Full information and 


sses, 





questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 





BECOME AN ARTIST! GET OUR BOOK FREE 


Learn at home in spare time by our new instruction method. Earn 
$25 to $100 or more per week as a Commercial Artist, Cartoonist 
or Hlustrat r. Our handsome free booklet, **Hew To Become An 

rtist,’’ explains everything. Write for te Lt. take ad- 
vantage of our special Free Outfit Offe r. 


Washington School of Art, inc., 1330 H Strest, R. W., Washington, 0. C. 





INFORMATION aren Book 


Dr. Parker’s Guide gives P aiz 
facts that young men and 
young wives and husban 
ot eee uld know 
stake it will repay you a » hes 
Contains the latest discoveries. Worth its cialeta in nary Sent 
lain wrappe or $1, prepaid. Table contents free. Notheng else just 
ike this book. 4. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 4 Rose St., New York 


$100 MONTH paid men—women, 18 or over. 
sands gevernment clerical positions open. Pleasant 
work. Vacations with pay. 7 hour day. Pull un- 
necessary. Common education sufficient. Examina- 
tions everywhere soon. Write immediately for list 
positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. M154, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


POULTRY PAPER 


Up-to-date ; tells all you want to know about cage and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. SOc 
per year: 4 months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 194, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Patent 
GENSE 2222 shin REE oo 


R. S. & A. B. Lacey, 91 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. © 


$25 to $300 FOR IDEAS or suggestions suitable for 


Photoplays. Experience unnecessary, Com- 
PAID plete outline sent FREE to any address. 


ANYONE *:. Propucers teacue 


506, St. Louis, Mo. 
Be patriotic. Wear your country’s 
erica irs colors. Handsome flag pin, gold 
P a ~: and enameled in red, white 
blue. Sample 0c. Wedge 
GEE mic. co.,P,” Binghamton, N. Y. 

WRITERS — ATTENTION!" 

Stories, 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Good ideas bring big 
money. Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money. Get 
busy. Submit Mss. or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 

High School, Normal, Commercial, College 


HOME STUD and Professional Courses. Catalogue Free. 


Teachers’ Professional! Coliege, Washington, D. C. 
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QUESTION BOX 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by Special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘‘in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 





Movement of Sun. 


Ques. In an old astronomy ~: is stated 
that sun is moving in space in direction 
inclined about 60 degrees to plane of eclip- 
tic and with a velocity such that the sun 
traverses in a year a space equal to five- 
sixths of diameter of earth’s orbit. More 
recent estimates give greater velocity to 
sun’s motion; also observations indicate 
that sun is moving toward Vega, in con- 
stellation of Lyra, instead of a point with- 
in constellation Hercules, as earlier cal- 
culations indicated. What are latest con- 
clusions on this subject?—Ans. It is now 
known that sun, and whole solar system, 
is moving in direction of Vega, and best 
calculation of velocity is 11 miles a second, 
or about three-fifths the velocity the earth 
makes in its orbit. This velocity would 
make distance covered in year about 350 
million miles, or nearly double diameter 
of earth’s orbit. Constellation Hercules is 
next to Lyra, and both are 60 degrees above 
ecliptic, so statement as to general direc- 
tion of motion is true. It is of interest to 
note that though our solar system has been 
going toward Vega at this unimaginable 
speed of 11 miles a second all the time, 
there has been no appreciable increase in 
brightness of Vega during the historic pe- 
riod of say 5000 years. Vega has been 
coming toward us at same time, and in 
that 5000 years their distance apart has 
been reduced by 700 millions of millions of 
miles, without altering the relative posi- 
tions of stars as seen by man. 


Standing of Medical School. 


Ques. Is there medical school in Chicago 
called Independent School of Medicine? 
If so what standing has it and would a 
diploma from it allow a man to qualify 
for practice of medicine?—Ans. If there 
is any such school it is not included in 
government or other approved lists; grad- 
uates would have hard time to secure rece 
ognition. 


Movement of Moon. 


Ques. Please explain north and south 
(high and low) movement of moon. Is this 
movement regular throughout year, or is it 
higher in winter?—Ans. Path of moon is 
inclined at angle of about five degrees to 
plane of ecliptic, or apparent path of sun 
through heavens. Half of each month the 
moon is above ecliptic and half below. 
This movement is regular, though it is 
strictly monthly and it has nothing to do 
with the year, and it is not greater in win- 
ter than in summer. 


New York Biggest City. 


Ques. Latest dictionaries say London is 
larger than New York. It has been said 
that before the war New York had larger 
population than London. Was there ever a 
time when this was true? If so please give 
figures, for benefit of many who are inter- 
ested.—Ans. Any “latest dictionaries” that 
say London has more population than New 
York are not worthy of confidence. New 
York had outstripped London before the 


war, and has kept getting farther ahead of 
it ever since. These facts have been pub- 
lished in the Pathfinder repeatedly and 
they are well known to all who keep well 
informed on world progress. World Al- 
manac for 1918, which is latest reference 
work issued, gives population of New York 
as 5,737,000, against 4,582,000 for London. 
If we count all suburban population which 
is really part of New York, the total is 
from 7,500,000 to 8,000,000, or nearly 2,000,- 
000 in excess of corresponding London dis- 
trict. 


Religious Population of U. S. 


Ques. How many people of this coun- 
try belong to churches, and how do differ- 
ent churches compare in numbers?—Ans. 
Government does not include religious mat- 
ters in census figures, so church statistics 
vary somewhat according to source. World 
Almanac for 1918 gives total of all com- 
municants in U. S. as slightly over 40 mil- 
lions, of which Roman Catholics are 14,- 
300,000 in round numbers; Methodists of 
16 branches 7,600,000; Baptists of 15 
branches 6,500,000; Lutherans of 21 branch- 
es 2,450,000; Presbyterians of 12 branches 
2,200,000; Disciples of Christ 1,340,000; 
Episcopalians 1,100,000; Congregationalists 
800,000; Reformed 500,000; Latter-Day 
Saints 400,000; United Brethren 370,000; Re- 
mainder of 40 millions is made up of nu- 
merous small church bodies. Catholic Di- 
rectory for 1917 gives total Catholic popu- 
lation of U. S. as over 17,000,000. 


Leap-Year Longer Than Others? 


Ques. Is a leap-year longer than any 
other year? Please explain.—Ans. Trop- 
ical year, or period of revolution of earth 
in orbit, is 365 days five hours 48 minutes 
46 seconds long, according to best deter- 
mination, or roughly 3651/4 days. Every 
fourth year, ordinarily, an extra day is 
added to the common year and we have 
a leap-year of 366 days. So leap-year is 
actually one day longer. 


Does “North” Exist? 


Strictly speaking, is there such a thing 
as north, south, east or west? Could a man 
reach north pole by traveling northeast, 
southeast, southwest or northwest ?—Ans. 
Points of compass are purely relative and 
arbitrary, and “north” doesn’t exist in 
same sense that a house exists. You can 
keep traveling east forever and never come 
to “east”; you can keep traveling north 
till you come to north pole, and from there 
all directions will be south. An explorer 
may start northeast or northwest in going 
to north pole, but he must eventually go 
north to get there. 


Officers of U. S. Army and Navy. 


Ques. Please give in the order of rank 
the officers of our army and navy and 
indicate their salary per month.—Ans. 
Army—general, $833.33; lieutenant gener- 
al, $750; major-general, $666.67; brigadier- 
general, $500; colonel, $333.33; lieutenant- 
colonel, $291.67; major, $250; captain, $200 
first lieutenant, $166.67; second lieutenant, 
$141.67. Navy—Admiral, $1,125; vice-ad- 
miral, $750; rear-admiral, $666.67; captain, 
$333.33; commander, $283.33; lieutenant- 
commander, $250; lieutenant, $200; ensign, 
$141.67. The president of the U. S. is 
commander-in-chief of army and navy but 
he draws no additional salary as such. 


Ultra-Violet Rays of Tropical Sun. 
Ques. We are told that people of the 
white race often suffer serious injury if 
they expose themselves too much to the 
sun in the tropics and that such injuries 
result principally from the ultra-violet 
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rays of the sun. Now, if the ultra-violet 
rays are responsible for this effect in the 
tropics why do they not produce similar 
effects at higher latitudes?—Ans. Because 
sun’s rays reach earth more obliquely at 
higher latitudes and ultra-violet rays are 
therefore less intense, just as heat is less 
intense. Effects of ultra-violet rays and of 
heat rays are much more pronounced in 
our lattitude in summer than in winter be- 
cause we are then nearer sun and its rays 
strike us more directly. 





U. S. Army Ordnance Department. 


Ques. What are the duties of the ord- 
nance department of the U. S. army?— 
Ans. To procure by purchase or manufac- 
ture and distribute to the army ordnance 
and ordnance supplies—cannon, artillery 
carriages and equipment, apparatus and 
machines for service of artillery, small 
arms, ammunition and _ accoutrements, 
horse equipment, boots, machinery for 
ordnance service, etc. 





Origin of Thanksgiving Day. 

Ques. Please tell me how our Thanks- 
giving day originated and developed.— 
Ans. After the Pilgrims in 1621 had gath- 
ered their first harvest Gov. Bradford 
made provision for a day of thanksgiving 
and prayer. At various times afterward 
days of thanksgiving for benefits of differ- 
ent kinds were observed and gradually cus- 
tom of appointing such a day annually 
after harvests grew up in New England 
colonies, being proclaimed by respective 
governors. At time of Revolutionary war 
congress annually recommended day of 
national thanksgiving. In 1817 New York 
adopted day of thanksgiving as an annual 
custom and other states followed this ex- 
ample until by middle of 19th century cus- 
tom prevailed in all parts of country. Pres- 
ident Lincoln in 1864 appointed day of 
national thanksgiving and ever since na- 
tional thanksgiving proclamation has been 
issued annually by president, last Thurs- 
day in November being usually designated 
as such. 





Caring for Liberty Bonds. 


Ques. 1. If my Liberty loan coupon 
bonds are lost or stolen is there any way 
in which I can recover my investment in 
them?—Ans. Not unless you can find them 
or recover them from thief. No provision 
has been made for securing duplicates from 
U. S. treasury. Ques. 2. Would it be un- 
lawful for me to write or stamp my name 
on such bonds?—Ans. No. Ques. 3. Where 
should I put such bonds for safe keeping? 

\ns. Best place is safe-deposit box 
which can be rented in your bank. 





Postoffice Inspectors and the Draft. 
Ques. Are postoffice inspectors exempt 
from the draft? If so would a man who 
has become an inspector since having reg- 
istered be subject to draft?—Ans. Post- 
office inspectors come under Div. G, Class 
3, of present classification which is for 
necessary employees of U. S. in transmis- 
ion of mails. Fact that man has been ap- 
pointed inspector since registering prob- 
ably would not affect his exemption if he 
were actually necessary to postal service. 





Legal Holidays in U. S. 


Ques. What are the national holidays in 
the U. §.2—Ans. There is no general sta- 
tute that makes any day a national holi- 
day—not even the Fourth of July—though 
congress has at various times appointed 
Special holidays and it has recognized the 
existence of certain days as holidays for 
commercial purposes. President’s procla- 
mation designating day of Thanksgiving 





makes it a legal holiday only in District 
of Columbia and territories. By state or 
local laws following are legal holidays in 
all states and District of Columbia, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and Alaska: New Year’s day, 
Washington’s birthday, Decoration day (ex- 
cept in Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Texas), Independence day (in all states 
and territories and insular possessions), 
Labor day, Thanksgiving day, Christmas. 
Lincoln’s birthday is legal holiday in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming; 
Columbus day (Oct. 12) is legal holiday in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Kansas, ":entucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jers: *, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylva- 
nia, Porto Rico, Rhode Island, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia. General 
election day in November is legal holiday 
in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio 
(afternoon only), Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island (biennially in even 
years),South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 





To Transfer Newspaper Pictures. 


Ques. Please tell me how to transfer 
pictures such as are found in newspapers, 
magazines, etc., to plain paper.—Ans. Dis- 
solve one and one-half drams common yel- 
low soap in one pint hot water; add when 


nearly cold three and one-fourth fluid 
ounces spirits of turpentine and shake 
well. Apply this fluid liberally to surface 


of printed matter, using soft brush or 
sponge and being extremely careful not to 
smear ink which will become softened. Al- 
low mixture to soak in for a few minutes 
then lay over picture sheet of plain paper 
that has been well dampened and apply 
moderate pressure to whole for about a 
minute. On taking off sheet reversed trans- 
fer will be found on it. 





The Virgin Islands. 


Ques. Please tell me when and from 
whom the United States acquired the Virgin 
islands and how much they cost.—Ans. 
Purchased from Denmark for $25,000,000; 
treaty by which they were transferred was 
ratified by U. S. senate Sept. 7, 1917. 


U. S. Postal Laws and Regulations. 


Ques. Please tell me how I may obtain a 
copy of the U. S. postal laws and regula- 
tions—-Ans. Copies may be obtained from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price, 
bound in paper, is 60 cents; bound in cloth, 
75 cents. Do not send stamps. 


— > TYPEWRITERS 

™ m™ $10 and up. ALL MAKES. Save $25 to $50 

on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known ‘‘YOUNG 

ree PROCESS."’ Sold for low cash--installment or rented. 

“ 232 Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full details 
and guaranteed Free trial. 

Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 463, Chicago 












U. 8S. Government wants thousands clerks at 
Washington. Men-women, 18 or over. $100 month. 
Quick increase. 30 days vacation with pay. Easy 
work. Common education sufficient. Pull unneces- 
sary. Be patriotic. Your country needs you. Help 
her and live in Washington during these stirring 
war times. Write immediately for free list of 
positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. M-170, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
promptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 

lood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W. K, SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


FREE 


film. Just sell 25 Art and Religious 
Pictures at 10 cts. or 26 pkgs. col- 
ored Post Cards at 10 cts. State 
which you prefer. Return $2.50 and 
Complete Machine is yours. 3 extra 
films FREE for promptness. 


Keystone Co.. Box 264,Greenville, Pa. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


LESS THAN % PRI 


ON $100 UNDERWOOD 
Iam are-builder of UNDERWOOD 
Typewriters only —not a second- 
hand dealer, I save you over ONE- 
HALF on genuine $100 Underwood 
eursee your machine for FIVE 

EARS, let you try it Ten Days 
Free, Rent or buy. Write me for 
Special Offer No. 216 
. W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres... T E 


Teachers Wanted 


Try the U. S. Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. The positions pay from $1200 to $1800. 
Write to Franklin Institute, Dept. M84, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions 
open. 
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Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month. 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
300 Brown Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 505 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled, ‘‘Whité Diarrhoea and How to Cure it.” 

is bookycontains scientific facts on white ‘diarrhoea 
and telis how to prepare a simple home solution that cures this 
terrible disesse over night and actually raises 98 per cent of 


every hatch All poultry raisers should certainly write Mr. Reefeg 
for one of these Vaiuable FKEEE books. 






















TEACHERS WANTED 

There is a growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this field 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. Sample copies free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PATENTS PROMPTLY PROCURED Send Sketch 


or Model for Actual Search and Report. 1918 Fdition, 90-Page Pat- 
ent Book Free. My patent sales service gets full value for my 
clients. It should never require more than 2 days to report upon 
the patentability of your invention; nor longer than 10 days to pre- 
pare your case for filing. Longer delays amountto gross neglect 
and the jeopardizing of your rights. For prompt personal service 
write George P. Kimmel, 58-Bl, Oriental Bldg., Washington, D.C 
Be patriotic. Show your col- 


FLAG STICKER ors. For use on letters, pos- 


tals, packages, etc., etc. 50 small or 25 large 
stickers for 15 cents. NEWKIRK NOVELTY CoO., 
519 3rd St., N. E., Washington, D,. C. 











DIFFERENT MAGAZINES. Alllate issues. Yours 
for only 25 cents, prepaid Satisfaction guaranteed. 
TERN BUREAU, New Egypt, N. J. 
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10¢ a aday buys this superb triple sil- 
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#. 30 Days Free Trial 2722 
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MOVING PIGTURE MACHINE 





This genuine New Model 
American made Moving Pict- 
ure Machine with film-- 
ALL GIVEN for selling 

25 sets Patriotic Post 
Cards at 10c a set Write for 
them. Wesend them postpaid. 
When sold return $2.50 and we 
send machine, film and extra 
premium free of white paper 
—, screen and admission 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 398 Mill St. , .,» Mass. 


IGEAS'SSPING| 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
Catalog free, showing hundreds of 
new designs, Write today. Two 
popular designs Illustrated made with 
one or two colors best hard enamel. 
Designs 3489 and 3517 made with 
any 3 or 4 letters on band and date 

18, 19, a 21 “¢ ao 
Silver plate eaoh 1. doz 

23489 Sterling sliver 352 each, $3.60 doz. NP 3517 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 9 Bastian Bidg.. Rochester, N.Y, 

















TALKING MACHINE 
Standard reproducer of both 
vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic. Truly wonderful. Plays 

any record. Sell only 25 
Beautiful Art and yx 
Pictures at 10 cts. - 

the $2.50 


complete Machine is as. 
RECORDS Order no 





KeystoneCoBox 16 GreenvillePa 


Demonstrator’s 


Act quick—and 
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Peary at the North Pole. 


This winter, with its deep snows and 
its prolonged periods of unusually cold 
weather, accentuated by a shortage of 
fuel, seeming to many of us to approxi- 
mate in some respects the winter that 
prevails in the arctic regions, should 
make the impressions and observations 
of Admiral Peary when he was at the 
north pole in April, 1909, particularly 
interesting. 

“The last march northward ended at 
10 o’clock on the forenoon of April 6th”, 
Peary wrote. “Our position was 89° 
Ts . We were now at the end 
of ‘the last long march of the upward 
journey. Yet with the pole actually in 
sight I was too weary to take the last 
few steps. The accumulated weariness 
of all those days of forced marches and 
insufficient sleep, constant peril and 
anxiety seemed to roll across me all at 
once. I was actually too exhausted to 
realize at the moment that my life’s 
purpose had been achieved. 

“As soon as our igloos (Eskimo huts) 
had been completed and we had eaten 
our dinner and double-rationed the 
dogs I turned in for a few hours of ab- 
solutely necessary sleep, Henson and 
the Eskimos having unloaded the sledg- 
es and got them in readiness for such 
repairs as were necessary. But, weary 
though I was, I could not sleep long. It 
was therefore only a few hours later 
when I woke. The first thing I did af- 
ter awakening was to write these words 
in my diary: ‘The pole at last. The 
prize of three centuries, My dream and 
goal for 20 years. Mine at last. I can- 
not bring myself to realize it. It seems 
all so simple and commonplace.’ 

“Two of the Lskimos and myself 
made a light sledge carrying only the 
instruments, a tin of pemmican (a dried 
preparation of beef and fruit, provid- 
ing much nourishment in small space) 
and one or two skins and, drawn by a 
double team of dogs, we pushed on to 
an estimated distance of 10 miles. While 
we traveled the sky cleared and at the 
end of the journey I was able to get a 
satisfactory series of observations at 
Columbia meridian midnight. These 
observations indicated that our position 
was then beyond the pole. 

“Nearly everything in the circum- 
stances which then surrounded us 
seemed too strange to be thoroughly re- 
alized; but one of the strangest of these 
circumstances seemed to me to be the 
fact than in a march of only a few 
hours I had passed from the Western to 
the Eastern hemisphere and had veri- 
fied my position at the summit of the 
world, 

“It was hard to realize that in the 
first miles of this brief march we had 
all the time been traveling due north 
while on the last few miles we had 
been traveling due south, although we 
had all the time been traveling precise- 
ly in the same direction. It would be 
difficult to imagine a better illustration 
of the fact that things are relative. 
Again, please consider the uncommon 


circumstance that, in order to return 
to our camp, it now became necessary 
to turn and go north again for a few 
miles and then to go directly south, alt 
the time traveling in the same direction. 

“As we passed back along that trai! 
which none had ever seen before or 
would ever see again certain reflections 
intruded themselves which, I think, 
may fairly be called unique. East. 
west and north had disappeared from 
us. Only one direction remained and 
that was south. Every breeze which 
could possibly blow upon us, no matter 
from what point of the horizon, must 
be a south wind. 

“Where we were one day (of six 
months) and one night (of six months) 
constituted a year and a hundred such 
days and nights constituted a century 
Had we stood in the spot during the six 
months of the arctic winter night we 
should have seen every star of the 
northern hemisphere circling the sky 
at the same distance from the horizon 
with Polaris (the north star) practical- 
ly in the zenith. 

“All during our march back to camp 
the sun was swinging around in its 
ever-moving circle. At six o’clock on 
the morning of April 7th, having again 
arrived at Camp Jesup, I took another 
series of observations. These indicated 
our position as being four or five miles 
from the Pole, towards Bering strait. 
Therefore with a double team of dogs 
and a light sledge I traveled directly 
toward the sun an estimated distance of 
eight miles. Again I returned to the 
camp in time for a final and completely 
satisfactory series of observations on 
April 7th, at noon, Columbia meridian 
time. These observations gave results 
essentially the same as those made at 
the same spot 24 hours before. 

“We planted five flags at the top of 
the world. The first one was a silk 
American flag which Mrs. Peary gave 
me 15 years ago. I carried it wrapped 
about my body on every one of my ex- 
peditions northward and I left a frag- 
ment of it at each of my successive 
‘farthest norths’. The other four flags 
were the Navy League, the D. K. E. fra- 
ternity, the D. A. R. peace flag and the 
Red Cross flag. Then, in a space be- 
tween the ice blocks of a pressure ridge 
I deposited a glass bottle containing a 
diagonal strip of my flag and records 

“About four o’clock in the afternoon 
of the seventh of April we turned our 
backs on the north pole. One back- 
ward glance I gave; then I turned my 
face toward the south and toward the 
future.” 


Puzzle-Problem No. 324. 


This problem comes from J. L. Turn- 
bull, Burlington, Ark.: A and B traveled 
on the same road and at the same rate 
from Cumberland to Baltimore. At the 
50th milestone from Baltimore A over- 
took a flock of geese proceeding at the 
rate of three miles in two hours and 
two hours afterward he met a wagon 
which was moving at the rate of nin¢ 
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miles in four hours. B overtook the 
same flock of geese at the 45th’ mile- 
stone and met the same wagon 40 min- 
utes before he came to the 31st mile- 
stone. Where was B when A reached 
Baltimore? 





Plant Nomenclature. 


You remember, maybe, the story 
about the two dear old ladies who were 
discussing animal nomenclature, says 
the Ohio State Journal. The first one 
said that God must have had a hard 
time thinking up names for all the ani- 
mals, to which the second replied, “ex- 
cepting of course the pig, for anyone 
would know what its name was by 
looking at it.” 

But who named the weeds and com- 
mon wild flowers? Some names sug- 
gest themselves—Dutchman’s breeches, 
tear-thumb, Indian pipe, stick-seed and 
thimble-weed. Blue-eyed Mary, inno- 
cents, blackeyed Susan, forget-me-nots, 
Queen Anne’s lace and butter and eggs 
were all named by ladies—or lovers. 
Practical man, as he went about his 
farm and encountered the weeds or 
other wild growths, named them appro- 
priately, though not always esthetical- 
!y—bindweed, shepherd’s purse, sheep 
\oison, pepper-root, stink weed, ink-ber- 
ry, or hobble-bush, 

But where some of the names came 
from is a mystery. Who named, and 
vhy, the viper’s bugloss? Or why 
the larkspur? or pucoon? And why, 
ih why, Jack-by-the-hedge-and-sauce- 
alone? 


Solving Puzzle-Problem No. 320. 


Two locomotives are approaching 
ach other on a straight and level track, 
\ running steadily at the rate of 20 
niles an hour and B running steadily at 
the rate of 10 miles an hour. When 
they are just three miles apart the 
whistle on A is sounded for eight sec- 
mds. How far apart will they be when 
the engineer on locomotive B ceases to 
hear the whistle, assuming that sound 
travels 1130 feet per second? 

J. C. Watkins, Kanawha Falls, W. Va., 
says: During the eight seconds the 
whistle blows train A runs to the point 
C, a distance of 2342/3 feet. And B 
runs to the point D, a distance of 
1171/3 feet. When the whistle ceases 
blowing the trains are therefore 15488 
feet apart. 

The sound of the final blast of the 
whistle travels toward B at the rate of 
1130 feet per second. But at the same 
time B is moving toward A at the rate 
of 142/3 feet per second, so that the 
last of the sound will meet B at the 
point F, or in 13.53 seconds after it 
ceases at C. In this time engine B will 
move 14 2/3 13.53, or 198.447 feet, and 
engine A will move from C to E, a dis- 
tance of 13.53 x291/3 or 396.894 feet. 
This leaves the distance from E to F 
15488 —595.341=14892.659 feet or 2.839 
niles. 





A Successful Toy Airplane. 

Many boys consider small flying ma- 
hines more interesting and worth- 
while than any other toys. Not only 
io they furnish entertainment and 









amusement but the making and flying 
of such craft have contributed much to 
the advancement of the science of avia- 
tion. The illustration shows a model 
machine which was devised by an 
American boy and which has covered 
more than a mile in a single flight. 

The frame is in the form of a long 
triangle, three or four feet in length. 
It is made of thin, light pieces of wood 
but it is braced so scientifically that it 
is remarkably strong and able to with- 
stand surprisingly heavy stresses and 












Toy Airsnip} 
Fues A Mice. 





STHat 








strains. The wings consist of light 
bamboo frames covered with special 
rice paper. Rubber bands serve as 
motors, power being stored in them by 
twisting in the direction opposite that 
in which the propellers are to be turn- 
ed. A four-foot model which complete 
weighs less than three ounces is strong 
and capable of a long, rapid flight. 


THE ATTITUDE. 
They tell me that although I’m fighting 
Fritz, 
It really isn’t right for me to hate them. 
I can do my best to blow him into bits, 
But I mustn’t show that I abominate him; 
But believe me, when I’m starting out to 
fill him 
With a ton or so of lead, I’m full of ire, 
For I do not want to kiss him, but to kill 
him, 
And I do not care to bless him as I fire. 


They tell me that my spirit should be calm, 
That I shouldn’t loathe the Prussians or 
revile ’em, 
Do they think I'll love a guy who drops a 
bomb 
In the middle of an infantile asylum? 
We are fighting, as I understand the issue, 
To restrain a bloody pirate and a beast, 
And as surely as my heart is human tissue 
I can’t love a Prussian bandit in the least. 


We have had enough of “sweetness and of 
light,” 
We have seen the way the Boches sneer 
and flout it; 
This is not a church reception—it’s a fight! 
And it’s time we got tarnation MAD 
about it. 
If met car hopes we won’t abominate 
im 
Let him cease to leave a trail of bloody 
red, 
But you bet your best suspenders I will 
hate him 
Till he’s learned his little lesson—or is 
dead! 


—Berton Braley in Washington Herald. 








URINE Granalated Eyelids, 


ens—@ Sore Eyes, Eyes Inflamed by 
a Sun, Dastand Wi Wind quickly 
47 relieved by Murine. Try it in 
your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes. 
No Smarting, Just Eye Comfort 
Murine Eye Remedy fo. (07 orpstic. murine 
Eye Ssive, in Tubes 25e. For Hook of the Eye rece 
Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicage 4 














Automatic Repeating Rifle 


IMP Fires 
20 Shots in ; 
One Loading ‘ 


This is a régular size ) 
autdmatic revolver. 
Shoots B. B. shots ob- Qnty 
tainable anywhere, 
same as other rifles and 25 
guns. Repeats 20 times C 
with one loading. Hand- Post d 
somely-finished in gun P 
metal. No caps or load necessary. as it works 
with a spring and shoots with rapidity and ace 
curacy. Simply load with 20 B. B. shot, then 
ress the trigger. Nothing to explode — abso- 
lately harmless and safe. Remember, it is not 
& mere toy, but the same size and shape as a 
REGULAR AUTOMATIC. Sent_complete with a round of 
shot for ONLY 25¢ postpaid. 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 808, 54 W. LakoSt., Chicago 


NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots; Hitches, Splices, etc. 
INDISPENSAL Knots Are Made and What They Are Used For 
IDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 
A most practical handbook giv- 
ing complete and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
useful knots, hitches, rig- 
ging, splices, etc. Over 
100 illustrations. All y 
about wire rope 
attachments,lash- 4 
ing, blocks, tackles, Z 
< etc. 37 Heraldic Knots # 
. 4Nustrated. Of great value to 4A 
tosteon! pa riggers, campers, 
Price 20 cents vostpaid, 


Johnson gmith & %% Co, Dept. 808, 54 W. LakeSt.,Chicago 


GROUND ALMONDS 


Amazingly Grown From Seed 
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Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 808, see opine are Chicago 


MUSICAL KAZOO MAGIC FLUTE 
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ia onoe thoat, breve Drove bbSe di Wonderfully 
reht rve' musical 
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meg My a Spay — Le ac.| With @ Diane accompaniment, oF an 
(Other ee Som he ay charm Tag Pulgcsed nnd tor 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept, 808, 54 W. LakeSt., Chicago 
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erectile Smith & vet Dept. 808, 54 W. LakoSt. “Chicago 


DEBATES, ORATIONS, Essays, Lectures, Ser- 


9 mons, etc., prepared to order, 600 words 

$13 1200 $2. Debate outlines, both sides of any subject 

$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Special offer to teachers aud 
diana. Southern Literary Bureau, St. Marys, Ga. 


WHITE BOND ENVELOPES PRINTED 15¢ 
_ return card on corner and prepaid. 


Supply Co., Dept. 30, Covington, Ky. 











SAVE COAL<--Free the genuine one dollar coal saver formula so 
much advertised. Just send stamped self-addressed envelope to 
Mrs. Schara, 1626 Up. Mt. Vernon Rd., Evansville, Ind. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY sy ste tentnicstree, 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


QUIT TOBACCO Sexissesie\i Sno ul ie! 
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RATIONS, spect Aricies, speeches, ec pre 


ee ban samy ny Fan aonag 500 words $1 


Ephraim Buchwald, Dep. A, 123 East 129th St., New York 


OL FALSE TEETH WANTED 


We pay up to $10 per set. No matterif broken. Check 





sent by return mail. G. F. Dove, Broadway, Va. 





No. 1906—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. It requires 1 yard of lining 36 inches 
wide for the underwaist, and 3 1-4 yards of material 
for the dress, for an 8-year size, Price, 10c. 

No. 2332—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Size 10 requires 4 1-4 yards of 44- 
inch material, Price, 10c. 

No. 2338—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years. Size 6 requires 3 yards of 86-inch ma- 
terial. Price, 10c. 

Nos. 2344-2343—Ladies’ Costume,—Waist 2344 cut 
in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 3 8-4 yards of 36-inch 
material. Skirt 2343 is cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. The skirt 
with tunic portions requires 4 5-8 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 24-inch size. It measures about 1 7-8 
yard at the foot. TWO separate patterns, 10 cents 
FOR EACH pattern. 

No. 2345—Dress for Misses and Small Women.— 
Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 requires 
7 1-4 yards of 36- inch material. The skirt measures 
oe 7 2 1-4 yards at the foot. Price, 10c. 

2346—A Simple Set of Coat and Cap.—Cut in 
4 th 6 months, 1, 2 and 4 years. Size 2 will re- 
quire 3 3-4 yards of 27-inch material, for the coat 
and 3-4 yard for the cap. Price, 10c. 


Herewith find.......cents for which send me 
the following patterns: 


Pattern NOsccoccccccccccccesSiZ@ccccccscesccecs 
Pattern N@occc 00000 000cccciBccccccccccecces 
‘Pattern NocceccsscccccececesSiZCeseee 


Be sure to give number and size. Send a for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Be sure to sign your full name and address below. 
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Women, 


the Dome 





Antis Leave National Council. 


Becoming dissatisfied with the way in 
which the organization of the National 
Council of Women is being managed, 
the Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage has withdrawn its membership 
from that body. Mrs James Wadsworth, 
president of the association and wife 
of U. S. Senator Wadsworth of N. Y., 
charged the council with using without 
permission the name of the association 
in furthering certain “feministic” legis- 
lation to which the association is op- 
posed. 

“Not only has the National Council 
of Women allowed its official organ 
‘Everywoman’ to become the mouth- 
piece of the most radical wing of the 
suffragists, the Woman’s party,” Mrs. 
Wadsworth declared in a letter to the 
president of the council, “but without 
any notification I find the name of the 
National Association Opposed to Wom- 
an Suffrage, and my own as president, 
used without permission to further a 
bill recently introduced in Congress, 
the hearing on which developed such 
feministic theories as that ‘the father is 
only a casual parent,’ that the wife 
should select her citizenship independ- 
ently of that of her husband, and that 
the citizenship of the child should be 
determined by that of the mother. 

“At the hearing on this resolution, the 
name of the National Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage was present- 
ed by the National Council of Women 
as one of the organizations apparently 
favoring this bill. This use of our name 
was unauthorized. It has been called 
to our attention that the name of our 
organization was used in this connec- 
tion either to disguise the feministic 
features of the bill, or to put us in the 
inconsistent position of apparently ap- 








Wonderful Egg Producer 

Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and makes 
hens work all the time. The tonic is called 
“More Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs” and you will be 
amazed and delighted with results. A dol- 
lar’s worth of “More Eggs” will double 
this year’s production of eggs, so if you 
wish to try this great profit-maker, write 
E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 5052 Reefer 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., who wili send you 
a season’s supply of “More Eggs” Tonic 
for $1.00 (prepaid). So confident is Mr. 
Reefer of the results that a million-dollar 
bank guarantees if you are not absolutely 
satisfied your dollar will be returned on re- 
quest and the “More Eggs” cost you noth- 
ing. Send a dollar today or ask Mr. Reefer 
for his Free Poultry book that tells the 
experience of a man who has made a for- 
tune out of poultry.—Advt. 





MONEY AND OPPORTUNITY 


Sell us your spare time, Extra money easily 
saceet, Any Teg ete ecttapte women. In- 
sete, etc. Write new for beautiful poet Ty 

Fitecharles Oc., 24 Hanover St., Trenton, HN. J. 





proving radical feminist legislation. In 
either case it is now impossible for us 
to’continue membership in the National 
Council of Women.” 


The Bible in the Home. 


Unless the rising generation makes 
acquaintance with the Bible at home 
its chance of knowing much about the 
sacred book is small, says the Indianap- 
olis Star. Young America, as a rule, 
goes to Sunday school reluctantly, for 
some reason or other, and refuses to at- 
tend on the first chance it has of assert- 
ing itself. 

Perhaps it is because the study of the 
Bible is not made interesting and pos- 
sibly the unwise disposition many well- 
meaning teachers have of urging reli- 
gion on these pupils and talking about 
their souls may have something to do 
with it. Most children are shy and sen- 
sitive on these very personal matters, 
and rightly so. They do not want their 
souls inquired into. To insist upon 
doing so is like the tearing open of a 
rose-bud not yet ready to expand. 

But the Bible is a beautiful book that 
everyone should know. In it are won- 
derful stories of life—the drama of the 
world in its making. In it are poetry 
and romance, tragedies and triumphs, 
the loftiest of human thoughts uttered 
in the most beautiful human speech. 
No-one is well educated who does not 
know the Bible as literature; no-one 
has a grasp upon the strongest staff of 
life who does not know its teachings. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


To Re-educate Disabled Men. A woman’s 
corps trained in rehabilitation and voca- 
tional work has been created for the pur- 
pose of re-educating wounded men who are 
sent back from France. The women will 
be known as reconstruction aids. They will 
work in hospitals to be established through- 
out the land, helping to train the disabled 
men so that they may become useful citi- 
zens and if possible self-supporting. 


Woman Conductor Collapses. During the 
rush hours a few evenings ago a young 
woman conductor on one of the surface 
lines in New York city fainted away. 
Though the motorman protested vigorously 
against having her removed without an 
order from the company’s inspector she 
was nevertheless taken away and given 
first aid treatment. Traffic on the line was 
held up about 40 minutes. 


Addresses Legislature. Miss Helen Barry, 
assistant secretary to Gov. Stuart of Va., 
presented a message from the governor to 
the Virginia legislature from the floor of 
the legislative hall the other day. Miss 
Barry is the first woman who has ever 
been accorded the honor of thus address- 
ing that body, it is said. 


Would Teach Hygiene. Miss Julia La- 
throp, chief of the federal children’s bu- 
reau, believes that hygiene instruction 
courses should be given at girls’ schools 
and universities with the aim of lowering 
the mortality rate from maternity causes. 
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Over 15,000 American mothers die each 
year, she said, and a large percentage of 
these deaths occur as a result of ignorance. 





Woman Appointed Judge. Mrs. Opal 
Brown has been appointed probate judge 


by Gov. Capper of Kans. Her husband, 
who is in the military service, formerly 
held the office. 





Corsets Becoming Scarcer. Corsets that 
used to sell around $3 are now retailing 


at $5. The high cost of materials has 
something to do with the high price but 
more than that is the decrease in the out- 
put. A number of factories that used to 
turn out corsetsare now devoting all their 
energies to making gas masks. 





Physicians Explain Why Women 


Need More 


lron in their Blood Today than 20 Years Ago 


Say Anaemia--Lack of Iron is Greatest Curse to the Health, Strength, Vitality and Beauty of 


DR. FERDINAND KING, New York 
Physician and Medical author says 
physicians should prescribe more or- 
ganic iron—Nuxated Iron—to supply 
the iron deficiency. Opinions of Dr. 
Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon, 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York 
City; Dr. H. B. Vail, formerly Physi- 
cian in the Baltimore Hospital and a 
Medical Examiner; Dr. James Francis 
Sullivan, formerly Physician of Belle- 
vue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New 
York and the Westchester County 
Hospital, and other physicians who 
have thoroughly tested the value of 
Nuxated Iron. 





Any woman who tires easily, is nervous 
or irritable, or looks pale, haggard, 
and worn should at once have her 
blood examined for iron deficiency— 
administration of simple Nuxated Iron 
will often increase the strength and 
endurance of weak, nervous, careworn 
women 100 per cent in two weeks’ time. 


“There can be no strong, healthy, beauti- 
ful, rosy-cheeked women, without iron,” 
says Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York Phy- 
sician and Medical Author. “In my recent 
talks to physicians on the grave and serious 
consequences of iron deficiency in the blood 
of American women I have strongly em- 
phasized the fact that doctors should pre- 
scribe more organic iron—nuxated iron— 
for their nervous, run-down, weak, hag- 
gard-looking women patients. Pallor means 
anaemia. The skin of an anaemic woman 
is pale, the flesh flabby. The muscles lack 
tone, the brain fags, and the memory fails, 
and often they become weak, nervous, ir- 
ritable, despondent and melancholy. When 
the iron goes from the blood of women 
the roses go from their cheeks. 

“In the most common food of America, 
the starches, sugars, table syrups, candies, 
polished rice, white bread, soda crackers, 
biscuits, macaroni, spaghetti, tapioca, sago, 
farina, degerminated cornmeal, no longer 
is iron to be found. Refining processes 
have removed the iron of Mother Earth 
from these impoverished foods and silly 
methods of home cookery, by throwing 
down the waste pipe the water in which our 
vegetables are cooked are responsible for 
another grave iron loss. Therefore, if you 
wish to preserve your youthful vim and 
vigor to a ripe old age you must supply 
the iron deficiency in your food by using 
some form of organic iron, just as you 
would use salt when your food has not 
enough salt.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon 
of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York City, 
said: “I have never before given out any 
medical information or advice for publica- 
tion as I ordinarily do not believe in it. 
But so many American women suffer from 
ron deficiency with its attendant ills— 
hysical weakness, nervous irritability, 
nelancholy, indigestion, flabby, sagging 
nuseles, ete., etc., and in consequence of 
their weakened, run-down condition they 





the Modern American Women. 
The Child’s Appeal—What Is Your Answer ? 













“Mother, why don’t 
you take NUXATED 


IRON and be strong 
and well and have nice 
rosy cheeks instead of be- 
ing so nervous and irritable 
all the time and looking so 
haggard and old—The doctor 
gave some to Susie Smith’s 
mother and she was worse off 
than you are and now she 
looks years younger and feels 
just fine.” 


plenty of 
healthy rosy cheeked women full of Life, Vim and 
Vitality—while those who lack iron are often cross, 
nervous, irritable, weak, tired, complaining creatures 
whom nobody wants to have around. 





tell the -women with 
their blood—beautiful 
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are so liable to contract serious and even 
fatal diseases that I deem it my duty to ad- 
vise such to take Nuxated Iron. I have 
taken it myself and given it to my pa- 
tients with most surprising and satisfac- 
tory results. And those who wish quickly 
to increase their strength, power and en- 
durance will find it a most remarkable and 
wonderfully effective remedy.” 

Dr. H. B. Vail, formerly Physician in 
the Baltimore Hospital and a Medical Ex- 
aminer, says: “Throughout my experience 
on Hospital staffs and as Medical Examiner, 
I have been astonished at the number of 
patients who have vainly doctored for va- 
rious diseases, when in reality their deli- 
cate, run-down state was simply the result 
of lack of iron in the blood. Time and 
again I have prescribed organic iron—Nux- 
ated Iron—and surprised patients at the 
rapidity with which the weakness and gen- 
eral debility were replaced by a renewed 
feeling of strength and vitality. I took 
Nuxated Iron myself to build me up after 
a serious case of nervous exhaustion. The 
effects were apparent after a few days and 
within three weeks it had virtually revital- 
ized my whole system and put me in a 
superb physical condition.” 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston physician, who 
has studied both in this country and in 
great European Medical Institutions, says: 
“I am a great believer in Nuxated Iron, it 
often acts almost like magic. Not long ago 
a man came to me who was nearly half a 
century old and asked me to give him a 
preliminary examination for life insurance. 
I was astonished to find him with the blood 
pressure of a boy of 20 and as full of vigor, 
vim and vitality as a young man; in fact, a 
young man he really was, notwithstanding 
his age. The secret, he said, was in tak- 
ing iron—Nuxated Iron had filled him with 





renewed life. At 30 he was in bad health; 
at 46 he was careworn and nearly all in— 
now at 50, after taking Nuxated Iron, a 
miracle of vitality and his face beaming 
with the buoyancy of youth.” 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly 
Physician of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor 
Dept.), New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital, says: “Thousands of per- 
sons go on suffering year after year, doc- 
toring themselves for all kinds of ills, when 
the real and true cause underlying their 
condition is simply a lack of sufficient iron in the 
red blood corpuscles to enable nature to transform 
the food they eat into brawn, muscle, tissue and 
brain. But beware of the old forms of metallic iron 
which frequently do more harm than good. 

‘Notwithstanding all that has been said and writ- 
ten on this subject by well-known physicians, thou- 
sands of people still insist in dosing themselves with 
metallic iron simply, I suppose, because it costs a 
few cents less, I strongly advise readers in all 
cases, to get a physician's prescription for organie 
iron—Nuxated Iron—or if you don’t want to go to 
this trouble then purchase only Nuxated Iron in its 
original packages and see that this particular name 
(Nuxated Iron) appears on the package. If you 
have taken preparations such as Nux and Iron and 
other similar Iron products and failed to get results, 
remember that such products are an entirely differ- 
ent thing from Nuxated Iron.’’ 


NOTE—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and 
recommended above by physicians in such a great 
variety of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
and whose iron constituents are widely prescribed by 
eminent physicians both in Europe and America. 
Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach; on the contrary, it is 
a most potent remedy in nearly all forms of indiges- 
tion as well as for nervous, run-down conditions. 
The manufacturers have such great confidence in 
nuxated iron, that they offer to forfeit $100.00 to 
any charitable institution if they cannot take any 
man or woman under 60 who lacks iron, and in- 
crease their strength 100 per cent. or over in four 
weeks’ time, provided they have no serious organic 
trouble. They also offer to refund your money if it 
does not at least double your strength and endurance 
in ten days’ time. It is dispensed in this city by 
all good druggists.—Advt, 
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A STORY OF THE WAR. 
Preceding Part Briefly Retold. 

Nelson Hobart saw a dory drifting up the bay 

ast his cottage, which was one of a summer colony 

nown as the Barbette, on the coast of Maine, and 

he went out and picked it up. There was a dead 
man in it. He was a fisherman and had been shot 
through the forehead with a Mauser bullet. The 
members of the colony were, besides Hobart, Bill 
Marks, a school superintendent; Anne Marshall 
and her mother, who were there for the first time; 
Eben Scour, a small and clever man, but a semi- 
cripple, and several other families of more or less 
importance. 

Again and again Hobart’s talk returned 
to Eben Scour. “He grates on me,” he 
said. “Bothers me. I don’t trust the man.” 

Marks laughed under his breath. “Huh,” 
he chuckled. “I r’member an old fellow up 
town, Abe Wetherell. Young chap came 
to town and went to board at Abe’s. Abe 
was telling about it afterward. ‘I caught 
him taking some change out of my box in 
the table drawer one day,’ he’d say. ‘And 
then I heard he’d been saying things about 
me up-town, and one day I caught him 
kissing my daughter; and then, when final- 
ly he run away with my wife, I got so I 
didn’t trust that man.’” 

Hobart laughed. “He has a sneaking way 
about him,” he continued. 

“There’s a stump we’ve got to get,” 
Marks cried. “Swing her bow in below that 
rock.” 

They worked up the shore again at 
length, Hobart at the oars, and Marks at 
his ease in the stern; and again Hobart 
returned to his talk of Eben Scour. Bill 
Marks was a poor listener, but he had 
nothing to say on the subject. 

One section of the beach was consecrat- 
ed to bonfires. It was a triangle formed 
by the high-water mark on one side, the 
sea wall of the Benton cottage on another, 
and the Benton breakwater that extended 
seaward on the third. There was a gravel 
bank here, and John Benton raked this 
smooth upon occasion, and spread old awn- 
ings and old rugs as upholstery upon the 
gravel when a fire was planned. 

Hobart and Marks landed their drift- 
wood there piling it within reach of a 
heap of charred stumps that were left over 
from the last fire. Marks remained ashore 
while Hobart went on to moor the boat. 
As he was making it fast, he saw the head 
of a swimmer a quarter of a mile out in the 
bay, and recognized Eben Scour. The 
lame man was an unlovely object ashore, 
but in the water he was as graceful as a 
salmon. Now his arms were fiashing in 
the sun as he came rolling shoreward at an 
easy crawl. Something about the spec- 
tacle fascinated Hobart; and when he had 
climbed into the Peanut, he rowed out to 
meet the swimmer. 

When he came near Eben, the man had 
stopped his crawl stroke and was treading 
water. His face was twisted. “What’s the 
matter?” Hobart called softly. 

“Cramp in my arm,” Scour told him. 

Hobart’s heart leaped, he flushed; and 
then he stammered: “This won’t hold two 
—very well. Can you hang on behind?” 

Scour grinned dryly, and before Nelson’s 
eyes he sank slowly beneath the sur- 
face: Hobart gave a cry of horror and 
swung the Peanut that way. In the clear 
water he could see Eben distinctly. The 
man’s bent body had drifted up; it was 
awash. His face was submerged. Hobart 


saw him grip his left wrist with his right 
hand and thrust hard on the cramped left 
arm; and he saw the arm straighten ab- 
ruptly. Then Scour’s face flashed up, his 
eyes grimly triumphant. 

“Do you want to hang on—behind?” 
Hobart repeated automatically. 

“Thanks,” said Eben. “But I pushed the 
cramp out. All right now.” 

He slid forward through the water, his 
arm rose, he fell into the crawl again and 
shot past the Peanut shoreward. Hobart 
muttered under his breath, swung the boat 
around and rowed for the beach with no 
further word for the swimmer. 

Anne Marshall met him on the beach. 
“May I take the Peanut—to get our dory?” 
she asked. 

“Of course.” He faced her eagerly. 
“Sha’n’t I go out and get it for you?” 
She would have dissented, but he thrust 
the Peanut out again and started to row 
toward the Marshall mooring. “Ill bring 
it in to your beach,” he told her. 

“You’re awfully good,” she called, and 
watched him go. Her eyes, when he could 
no longer see them became troubled. She 
started to walk along the beach toward 
her cottage, then saw Eben Scour swim- 
ming toward the shore and hesitated, then 
halted to wait till he landed. Hobart, in 
the Peanut, stopped rowing for a moment 
as though he would return, then went more 
swiftly on. 

Eben landed at the girl’s feet and limped 
up the beach to face her. “You swim 
beautifully,” she said. The little man 
stammered with pleasure. “I’ve been try- 
ing for two years to learn the crawl. Won’t 
you teach me?” she exclaimed. 

“I’ve seen you doing it as well as I.” 

She laughed, “For half a dozen strokes, 
But I was holding my breath all the time. 
I can’t manage the breathing.” 

“Breathe in on the leg drives as you 
roll, breathe out under water.” 

She nodded. “I know—but I can’t, do 
it. When I breathe out under water the 
bubbles go in my nose, and then I’m lost.” 

“You breathe out through your nose?” 

"Tea" 

“Try mouth breathing. Stuff your nose 
with cotton. I practiced that way for a 
long time. 

She would have said something more, but 
Hobart halloed, and she turned and saw 
him rowing the dory toward shore. “I’m 
sorry,” she told Eben. “You can show me 
some time. Good-by!” ; 

He watched her hurry along the beach, 
but before she joined Nelson Hobart, the 
lame little man limped up the hill toward 
his solitary little house. Mrs. Marshall 
was on the beach when the girl got there, 
and Hobart helped them both into the 
dory, caught the Peanut’s painter, shoved 
them free of the shore. “You’ll be here 
for the bonfire, won’t you?” he called. 

The girl shook her head. “We’re going 
over to the island for a picnic supper with 
mother’s sister there. And I think we'll 
stay there tonight.” 

Hobart’s face fell,: he called something 
else, but she had whirled the flywheel of 
the engine, and its roar stifled what he said. 
She waved her hand to him, and the dory 
plunged away. 

In spite of the absence of the girl, and 
of Eben Scour, who had walked to town 
after supper, the bonfire that night was a 
success. Bonfires at the Barbette always 
were. After supper John Benton and Bill 
Marks, old cronies and joint sovereigns of 
the Barbette colony, piled the charred 
stumps in a complicated design, filled in the 
intervals with smaller stuff, laid the up- 
holstery on the pebbly beach, and waited 
for dark to fall. Benton called: “You'll 


have to supply the libations tonight, Bill.” 

Marks snorted. “Why? I supplied the 
driftwood.” 

“Can’t help it,” Benton chuckled. “Ou: 
small oil-can is empty, and I just got the 
cat locked in the shed where the big can is. 
If I go in she'll get out, and we'll: never 
catch her.” 

Bill Marks groaned. “That’s right,” he 
complained. “That’s six times you’ve work- 
ed that game this summer.” He lumbered 
away, returned presently with a can of 
kerosene and poured it gingerly over the 
piled wood. 

John Benton climbed to his veranda 
where a great bell hung, and rang the bon- 
fire call—three rings, then two, then three, 
and so on, ad infinitum. Herb Lewis came 
along the beach from his cottage, and he 
and Bill Marks roared “Bo-o-o-0-0-onf-f-f- 
f-fi-i-i-i-re!” until the night resounded and 
the cottagers began to gather. Marks set 
a match to the oiled wood; but, as was his 
custom, he lighted the bonfire at the top, 
and it burned feebly for a space, and had 
to be lighted a second time, at the cost of 
more kerosene, while Marks suffered under 
the jeers of the spectators. 

By the time the fire was fully aflame, 
most of the cottagers had gathered. They 
sat on the upholstered beach, their backs 
against the breakwater. Most of the wom 
en were knitting huge white army socks 
for the Red Cross. Someone began to sing: 


“Row, row, row the boat 
Merrily down the stream, 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, 
Life is but a dream.” 


This song is more complicated than i® 
sounds, because as one set of singers fin 
ishes the first two lines and begins the 
third, another set begins at the beginning 
There were good voices at the Barbette. 
and they leaped at that song and tore i? 
limb from limb; and then took up, “Foi 
low, follow, follow, follow, follow, follow 
follow me-e-e-e,” which is much the sams 
sort of a song, and then went on to “My 
Bonnie” and “The Tavern in the Town 
and all the others. 

John Benton was an attorney; he hel: 
court as judge at these bonfires, and Bil 
Marks, on this particular night, brough 
suit against Hobart, and charged him wit! 
the theft of a certain driftwood stumy 
Witnesses were called; there was muc! 
oratory. 

The bay was outspread before ther 
dark and chuckling in the night. Up the 
shore a single light showed where the lum 
ber-laden schooner had anchored for ths 
night. Across the bay, a_ shore ligh 
gleamed faintly through the night. Be 
yond the schooner the bug-light on the 
monument rock winked methodically, ¢ 
second of light and a second of darknes: 
following endlessly upon each _ other’s 
heels; and across the water came, now ané 
then, the melancholy ringing of the grea‘ 
bell on the bell-buoy near the light: 

Bill Marks had begun his lecture on the 
Gulf stream—a lecture that never had any 
thing to do with the Gulf stream—wher 
Hobart called: “The light’s out of order: 
again!” 

Everyone looked toward the monument 
and someone echoed: “It is out of order.” 

The light was not winking regularly. In- 
sterd of the second of light and the stcond 
of darkness, the intervals of darkness were 
longer—two seconds, or three, or four. 

The light continued this erratic behavior 
for a considerable time, while they watched 
and speculated. It was an automatic af- 
fair, that light. An acetylene tank supplied 
the gas for six months on end without re 
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plenishing; but there was no keeper on the 
monument, and the light not infrequently 
went wrong, requiring the attention of one 
of the tenders that cruised the coast. 

After a tide, however, the light seemed 
to right itself. Herb Lewis was saying, 
“It acted just like that when it went out 
this spring,” and John Benton echoed, 
“And it stayed dark that time for three 
weeks, till the tender came.” 

Even as he said this, the light resumed 
its regular winking. “It’s all right now,” 
Bill Marks told them. “And so, ladies and 
gentlemen I will go on with my interrupt- 
ed discussion of the Gulf stream. 

Hobart rose quickly to his feet. He 
had been sitting on a log at one end of 
the circle, and he walked around below the 
fire, looking along the row of faces, and 
came to where John Benton sat on a great 
round log that served as the judge’s bench 
when his court was in session. 

“John, did you notice anything queer 
about the way the light flashed?” Hobart 
asked softly. 

Benton saw that the young man’s eyes 
were shining, and he was flushed, and his 
voice trembled. “No,” he said. “Nothing 
in particular. Why?” 

Hobart hesitated. He looked once more 
around the circle. Then: “Where’s Eben 
Scour?” he asked. 

7 * . * 


The bonfire burned late that night. No- 
one seemed of a mind to leave it. The 
wind died, and the night was warm, and the 
fire burned crisply. They sang and laugh- 
ed, and the knitting needies clicked in 
every moment’s silence, and Nelson Ho- 
bart sat at one side, his eyes watchful, 
studying each face; and at every sound 
outside the circle he looked up quickly, as 
though he expected to see someone coming 
to join them. 


In the end, his expectation was reward- 
ed. Eben Scour came down the stepping 
stones past the Benton cottage and found 
1 seat on a log near where John Benton sat. 
Hobart’s eyes lighted at sight of the lame 
man, and after a while he came around 
the circle again and sat down beside Eben. 

“Missed you,” he said casually, after a 
Lime, 

“Thanks,” said Scour. 

“Been up-town?” 

Scour nodded. 
wanted to go.” 

Hobart looked at the lame man sidewise. 
“That must have been an important let- 
ter.” 

“It was.” 

“Against the rules of the Barbette to 
have any important business in the sum- 
mer-time.” 

Scour laughed. 


“Had a letter that I 


“Tll remember—next 
time,” he promised. They were singing 
“John Brown’s Body,” and dropping a word 
from the line with each repetition. Scour 
joined in: 


“John Brown’s body lies a moldering— 

John Brown’s body lies a moldering— 

John Brown’s body lies a moldering— 
But his soul goes marching on.” 


When this song was sung, there was al- 
ways someone who forgot to leave off the 
word each time, and that always meant 
laughter. But when little Eben Scour join- 
ed in, everyone forgot to laugh in the 
discovery that Eben had a voice. It was 
a deep bass—ridiculously deep in so small 
aman. Elbridge Hurley was sitting across 
the circle, and his bass voice was famous. 
As the song ended he called to Eben: 
“You and Ill have to get together, Eben.” 

Scour laughed assent, and Hurley came 








across, and John Benton called: “You two 
sing ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep’ 
together.” 

They began to sing, and that song leads: 
a bass voice down as deep as the sea, The 
very pebbles rocked as they sang. But in 
the end the fire burned down, the cottagers 
began to gather up their knitting and their 
pipes and depart. In the end there were 
left only Herb Lewis, Marks, Benton, Eben 
and Nelson Hobart. The fire had become 
a mere bed of embers. 

A pencil of light fastened upon them 
from far down the bay. They turned to 
face it, and were dazzled. “Search light!” 
Hobart cried. 

The light flashed off. Only darkness re- 
mained; but after five minutes the search- 
light swept them again searched the shore. 
Presently in the star glint of the water, 
they saw the silhouettes of a destroyer and 
four submarine-chasers that slid silently 
past the Barbette and on toward town. 
Their search-lights swept the waters be- 
fore them. They ran into the harbor and 
disappeared. 

When the Barbette woke next morning, 
one of the chasers was anchored off the 
Hobart cottage, and a boat came dancing 
ashore, and an ensign whose chin was still 
downy asked a thousand questions as to the 
dory that had been picked up the day be- 
fore. He took Hobart’s statement in de- 
tail, wrote it out, had Hobart sign it. 

At the same time, the people of the Bar- 
bette could see the other chasers cruising 
along the opposite shore. Marks asked the 
young officer: “What do you people think 
of it?” 

“German submarine,” said the ensign 
crisply. “One had been reported off New- 
foundland. The man in the dory probably 
came on them in the fog-——and they shot 
him so that he could tell no tales.” 

“What were they doing up in here?” 

“They weren’t up here. He was fishing 
off the islands south of the bay. Dory 
drifted.” 

“You imagine they’re planning a raid?” 
asked Marks. 

The young officer was big with the im- 
portance of his own commission. “First 
section of our National Army is going to 
France shortly. They may be planning to 
attack the transports.” 

Scour looked at the young man quickly, 
scowled at him. Hobart saw the scowl, 
and thereafter watched Eben. As the en- 
sign returned to his speedy little craft, the 
destroyer came down from town. Flags 
fluttered above her bridge, and the chasers 
on the distant shore turned and sped 
toward her, and the one off the Barbette 
weighed anchor and fell into line behind 
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her. The destroyer slid southward, the 
chasers trailing behind like ducklings be- 
hind their mother. 

Bill Marks had a good pair of glasses, 
and he scrutinized the destroyer, and told 
the others: “She has that dory on her deck, 
forward.” 

With the departure of the war craft, the 
Barbette fell into its usual quiet routine. 
The drifting dory with its grisly cargo was 
discussed, forgotten. There were bigger 
things afoot; a visit to the weirs on the 
northern shore of the bay, and a clam-bake 
there at noon. 

In the excitement of preparation for this 
event the mystery of the man in the dory 
was apparently forgotten; but Hobart did 
not forget, nor did Eben Scour. Hobart had 
been repelled by his first sight of Eben. 
The little man’s lameness, his wrinkled 
countenance, his habitual frown, all jarred 
upon Hobart; and there was an added in- 
fluence that lent strength to his dislike in 
the person of Anne Marshall. 

Scour had been late in coming to the 
Barbette. The girl and Hobart were fast 
friends before he came. They had fished 
together; they swam together; they played 
tennis as partners, and won supremacy 
over every other partnership on the Bar- 
bette. Hobart felt his liking for the girl 
growing, and he let himself revel in her 
company; and she seemed content to be 
with him. 

But Scour’s coming had made a differ- 
ence. Hobart’s jealous eyes saw, or thought 
they saw, that he won the girl’s sympathy, 
that his very infirmities attracted her. 
When he ventured once to jeer at the lit- 
tle man, the girl fell silent and unrespon- 
sive. It was worse, he thought, than if she 
had defended Eben. 

The thing was more tangible than that. 
Hobart was an athlete; he had played 
football, baseball, hockey in his college 
days. He used to excel in such matters. 
But he found that Eben was more than 
his match in swimming, and it irked him. 
He found, too, that the little man could 
handle a boat more deftly than he, rowing 
with a minimum of effort and a maximum 
of speed. And when Scour appeared one 
day with a racket and challenged him to a 
set, Hobart grinned in his sleeve at the 
prospect of an easy victory. 

Instead, he had to fight himself out to 
win an eight-six set, and he lost the second 
set to the little man. Eben, for all his 
lameness, moved with a swift precision that 
took him across the court almost without 
effort, and he seemed to have an uncanny 
faculty for anticipating the direction Ho- 
bart would give to the ball. 

When Eben and Bill Marks beat Hobart 
and the girl at doubles, Hobart’s dislike 
crystallized into something stronger. It 
was into such soil that his first suspicions 
of Eben fell; and those suspicions, at first 
intangible, assumed strength and concrete- 
ness when he learned that Eben’s mother 
had been a Hungarian. 

The dead man in the dory, the ensign’s 
word of a submarine on the coast—these 
added weight to his thoughts. But the 
thing that clinched the suspicions in his 
own mind had to do with Eben’s absence 
on the night of the bonfire. 

The bug-light and its erratic conduct— 
and Eben’s absence. These were the things 
Hobart joined in his mind. For he had 
seen what none of the others had noticed 
—that the errors in the rhythm of the 
light’s flashing had been in accordance with 
the Morse code. When one flash was*skip- 
ped, Hobart counted it a dot; when two 
were skipped he read it as a dash. He 
had perceived this too late to read the 
whole message on the night of the bonfire; 


and the letters which he caught were jum- 


bled and meaningless, as no doubt a code 
was being used. 

Nevertheless, he believed Eben was in 
some way responsible, and he believed that 
the light had flashed a message to a sub- 
marine in the darkness down the bay. And 
he resoved to watch Eben. 

Thus matters stood on the day of the 
picnic, the clambake. They crossed the 
bay in a motor-boat John Benton had char- 
tered, and they reached the weirs to find 
fishermen there with their dories ready to 
haul the nets. A school of alewives had 
been caught; and the waters within the 
weir shone with them. 

The motor-boat ran alongside the weir, 
and Bill Marks caught one of the poles 
and held fast so that all might watch. 
Eben Scour went and sat beside him on 
the gunwale of the motor-boat, and Ho- 
bart stood behind Eben. 

The weir was built like a winged corral, 
with two diverging rows of stakes and 
brush reaching shoreward. Fish moving 
along the shore at high tide found them- 
selves between these wings, and rather 
than force their way through the rows of 
brush, they worked out along the wings as 
the tide fell, seeking an outlet. 

But the wings came together in an en- 
closure called the pound. From this pound 
there was no escape. It was circular, and 
around its sides the purse-net was hung, 
the bottom open. 

While the people of the Barbette watch- 
ed a dory worked into the pound, and the 
fisherman caught the end of the line that 
ran through rings about the bottom of 
the purse-net. They drew it tight, closing 
the net, and then began to drag the net 
bodily into the dory. 

The water boiled with the efforts of the 
captive fish. The little alewives, destined 
for the “sardine” factories about the bay, 
drummed like thunder on the bottom of the 
dory. The occasional cunners and sculpins 
and skates were thrown aside, to be con- 
signed to ignoble uses as fertilizer. The 
net came steadily in. 

Bill Marks was explaining the working 
of the weir to Eben Scour. “The whole 
business is a gamble. You get rich or go 
broke,” he said. “A man up-town put in 


a weir at the point below the Barbette last - 


year, and laid out close to $2000 on it— 
and he never stocked a pound of fish. The 
whole thing went out in a storm last win- 


ter. And, on the other hand, a man over 


on the island got close to 2000 bushels last 
summer, when alewives were $1.20 a bush- 
el. Got 2000 bushels in two days.” 

An ugly lamper eel—eel-pout—two feet 
long and black and ugly as sin, came up 
in the net. “There’s a pretty creature,” 
Eben grinned. 

“They get everything you can imagine. 
I’ve seen the net half full of mackerel,” 
Marks told him. 

“And they close the net at the bottom 
—after the fish are in.” 

Bill Marks nodded. “That’s called a 
purse-net,” he explained. “The fish work 
down into the pound, and the net is wait- 
ing for them there.” 

“Purse-net,” Eben repeated, his eyes sud- 
denly thoughtful; and after a moment he 
rose and turned away and walked forward, 
looking far down the bay, the weir for- 
gotten. 

Hobart watched him for a moment, then 
walked after him. There was a fascination 
about Eben for the young man. He touched 
Scour on the shoulder. “You seemed in- 
terested in that net,” he said softly. 

Eben turned with a start, smiled. “I 
didn’t hear you,” he’ apologized. “What 
was it you said? I—was thinking.” 


“Thinking?” Hobart echoed. “What 
about ?” 

“I was thinking that other things be- 
sides fish might be caught in a purse-net,” 
said Eben Scour. 

When the people of the Barbette had 
seen the end of the process of harvesting 
the fish in the weir, they anchored the 
motor-boat and landed in the flat-iron 
shaped dingy which served as its tender. 
The men had brought clam hoes and clam 
forks and buckets and they set to work 
among the seaweed-covered rocks, digging 
clams for the feast that was to come. At 
the same time the women gathered sea- 
weed; and within the hour, stovepipes full 
of clams were baking over three fires high 
on the beach. 

Nelson Hobart tried to get from Eben 
Scour some explanation of that word of his 
as to the possibility of catching other 
things besides fish in a purse-net; but the 
wrinkled litthke lame man only smiled at 
him and parried his questions. Hobart 
fumed helplessly. 

When the clams were baked and eaten, 
and home-going time had come, Eben went 
to Bill Marks, who was steering the power- 
craft. “Run us past the bell-buoy, will 
you?” he asked. 

Bill Marks nodded. “Delighted, Mr. 
Scour,” he declared with the utmost dig- 
nity; and then announced loudly: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, at the request of Mr. Eben 
Scour, the return voyage will include a 
tour of the bell-buoy.” 

Everyone laughed. The boat got under 
Way, swerved, and straightened out on a 
course that would take them past the bug 
light on the monument, and straight to the 
buoy. The light was perhaps half a mile 
from this shore, the buoy half a mile far- 
ther down the bay. 

The light was set in a white tower about 
eight feet tall which stood, in turn, upon 
the square pyramid of stone blocks, bolted 
and braced together, which bore the nam 
of the monument. At low tide the rocky 
ledge upon which the monument was se! 
was visible. 

As the motor-boat reached the mon 
ment, Herb Lewis, in the bow, called: 
“There’s a lobster-pot ahead, Bill.” 

Marks called back to the man who was 
running the engine, and they slowed and 
swerved to look at the white, wooden buo 
which floated to mark where the pot la 
“Is it one of Parry’s?” Marks asked. 

“No. He marks his buoys with a cross,” 
Lewis called. “’Tain’t one of Farrell’ 
either.” 

Alice Hobart, Nelson’s sister, cried: “Let’ 
pull it up and see if there’s a lobster in it.” 
Lewis caught up the boat-hook. “Lay u 
alongside her, Bill!” he shouted. 

Marks brought the boat around and past 
the buoy. “If there’s a lobster, we'll go 
back and cook him,” he promised. Ever) 
one crowded forward to watch the process 
of dragging the pot to the surface. Herb 
hooked the line which was attached to th 
buoy with the boat-hook and lifted it to 
the gunwale and began to haul it in. “Say 
this is the heaviest lobster pot I ever 
hauled,” he grunted. 

Hobart saw Eben Scour move quickly 
forward to the rail; and the little man’s 
face was intent and _ serious. Hobart 
watched him. Lewis hauled the line. It 
came more and more heavily, and suddenly; 
a small keg appeared on the surface. Lewis 
took a turn with the line about a cleat at 
the bow of the motor-boat and wiped hi 
forehead. “Say, what kind of a lobster pot 
is that, Bill?” he called to Marks. 

“They put a float low down on their lin 
sometimes,” Marks told him. “Keep hau! 
ing.” 
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“Yes, that’s easy to say,” Lewis objected. 
“But this is hard sledding. Take a hand 
here, Scour.” 

Eben took a grip on the line, and he and 
Lewis painfully dragged the keg aboard; 
and then a hush of surprise fell upon them 
all for below the keg the line gave way to 
a thin steel cable; and when they tugged at 
this cable, it was more than the combined 
strength of four men could do to lift it into 
the boat. Lewis gave up first. “She’s too 
much, Bill,” he shouted to Marks. 

“Better let her go,” Marks told him, 
“No telling what’s on the end of it.” 

“Youre right, son,” Lewis agreed. 
“Gov’ment may have put down some minés 
. here around the monument.” 

The keg splashed overboard, the line ran 
over it, and the wooden buoy dropped and 
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' 
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bobbed idly on the waves again. A curious 

- silence had fallen upon the motor-boat; 

- and everyone looked back at the buoy as 

t they drew away. : s : 

t Hobart went to Bill Marks’s side. “Did 
you notice Eben Scour’s face when we 
pulled that keg up?” he asked. 


' “No,” Marks told him shortly. 

“I believe he knows what’s down there!” 
l “I’m going to report the thing when we 
get ashore. Might be important.” 
= “And I’m going to keep an eye on Eben 

. Scour,” Hobart declared. 
They reached the bell-buoy and circled 


" around it. The bell was hung from a four- 

. o . . 

legged framework which reared itself 10 
feet or more above the water; and four 


clappers hung around the outside of the 
bell and tapped it as the buoy rocked in 
the waves. The great air-chamber of the 
buoy stood a foot out of water, and there 
: was a hatchway that opened down into it, 
now rivited fast shut. The buoy tipped 
majestically this way and that, and the 
clapper tapped at the bell with a rasping 
clang indescribably mournful. “I don’t 
like to watch it,” Alice Hobart called. “Let’s 


Bill Marks threw back his head and 
laughed aloud. “I was waiting for that,” 
he declared, and straightened the boat cut 
in its homeward course. 

The Barbette depended for its mail on 
the rural free delivery, and letters and pa- 





- pers arrived at a little after noon. The 
se papers were waiting when the people of 
m the Barbette landed from the motor-boat; 
las and there was news in them. A German 
~ ubmarine had been sighted by patrol 
a boats at the mouth of the bay; and a 
el swarm of chasers spread over the water, 
, waited, detected its wake in the shallow 
? waters along the shore and _ successfully 
- exploded a submerged bomb against the 
ag submarine’s side. The craft had been 
— destroyed and a diver had inspected the 
. wreck where it lay in 60 feet of water. The 
pé papers had also the story of the dory with 
saan { murdered fisherman; and the two 
~ events were connected. The wrecked sub- 
te : marine was to be floated and repaired. 
pole The news set the tongues on the Bar- 
as bette going; and for a time Bill Marks 
Rav f rgot his intention to telephone the word 
radio of the strange lobster-pot near the monu- 
meee ment. When he finally remembered dusk 
28 te had fallen. He telephoned the police in 
eur. town, and they notified the destroyer base 
ar t the mouth of the bay. 
a Hobart, when he read the story of the 
a destroyed submarine, went at once to find 
=~ Eben Scour. The little man had hurried 
gh away as soon as the party landed from the 
>, motor-boat, and had gone to the little 
d house he occupied. Hobart found him 
— there, and Hobart had the paper in his 
r li hi nd, “Have you seen this?” he asked. 
“ee Eben looked at the paper. “I don’t get 





4 daily,” he said quietly. “What is it?” 











Hobart held out the paper, and Eben 
saw the headlines, and took the thing 
quickly from Hobart’s hand and read the 
story through without glancing at the 
other man. When he had finished he 
looked up—and smiled. “You'll get a Con- 
gressional medal for finding that dory be- 
fore this is over,” he laughed. 

Hobart had watched the little man’s 
face while he read for some hint of emo- 
tion; but he had been disappointed in his 
hopes. Eben seemed entirely unconcerned ; 
his voice was calm and unshaken. 

“I believe that lobster-pot had some- 
thing to do with the submarine,” Hobart 
said harshly: 

“Maybe,” Eben agreed. “That’s a clever 
notion. You ought to tell someone about 
it.” 

“T intend to,” Hobart snapped. He star- 
ed at the little man, and Eben bore his 
scrutiny with a smile, so that in the end 
Hobart turned and walked swiftly down 
the hill to his cottage. 

But from his window he watched; and 
when, a little later, he saw Eben come out 
and start up the path toward the road, he 
snatched a cap and followed. It was late 
afternoon, and he did not wish Eben to 
see him. So long as Eben stayed on ‘the 
winding path, it was easy to keep out of 
sight; but when the lame man reached the 
road and turned toward town, the matter 
became more difficult. 

The road was straight, and it was flat. 
Hobart hugged the bushes at one side, 
ready to slip into them and out of sight if 
Eben should turn to look back. But Eben 
did not turn. He went steadily toward 
town, and Hobart followed. 

On the outskirts of town, the road divid- 
ed into two streets which ran parallel, one 
through the business section, the other 
through the residential district. Eben took 
the upper way. Hobart followed. As he 
neared the heart of town, Eben stopped at 
a fine old white house with'a great wood- 
shed and barn attached in the rear in the 
New England fashion; and he entered. 

Hobart settled himself to wait; and when 
half an hour had passed and Eben had not 
reappeared, Hobart stopped a passer-by to 
ask him who dwelt in the house Eben had 
entered. 

“Th’ Hoopers,” said the man. 

“Are they—new people?” 

“Lived here 50 years.” 

Hobart was vaguely disappointed. He 
thanked the man and turned away. The 
afternoon dragged along. He began to 
realize that the hour for supper had come 
and gone, and dusk was falling when Eben 
at last emerged. The lame man went on 
toward town, and Hobart followed. 

Eben went to the post-office, and Ho- 
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bart, from the street outside, saw him send 
a registered letter and take a receipt for it. 
When Eben turned to come out, Hobart 
backed into the shadows of a doorway and 
watched. Eben turned down the hill toward 
the water. Hobart followed. 


Eben went swiftly for two blocks, and 
stopped at-a drug-store. A man met him 
there; an elderly man with gray hair. Ho- 
bart recognized him without being able to 
remember his name; and he saw this man 
introduce Eben to another, younger, rough- 
ly clad. This younger man and Eben left 
the drug-store and went on down toward 
the water-front. Hobart followed. 


He saw the two stop at a flimsy wooden 
shed above the water. In the shadows be- 
hind it, a motor-boat’s hull and the frame- 
work of a small sloop stood on the ways. 
Eben and the man entered the shed. They 
struck a light within. Hobart could not 


see what it was they were doing; but after 


a moment they came out again, carrying 
between them a canoe. 


They bore it out to the sidewalk and 
laid it down, and the strange man went 
back to lock the door behind him. Eben 
gave him a slip of paper—a check, Hobart 
thought. 

Then the two men carried the canoe 
down to the beach, slid it into the water. 
Hobart watched helplessly from the wharf, 
Eben climbed into the canoe, called some- 
thing to the man who had helped him, and 
paddled out into the harbor. 

Hobart for a moment was helplessly fu- 
rious; then he clenched his fist. “I’m 
going to see where he’s going,” he told 
himself, and looked about him. 

At the end of the wharf on which he 
stood, the masts of a “pinkie” reared 
themselves. He hurried that way and 
looked down on the littered deck of the 
clumsy, blunt little craft. Alongside her a 
fishing launch was moored and a man in 
her was tinkering with the engine. Hobart 
called to him: “Busy?” 

The man straightened himself laborious- 
ly. “Tol’able,” he admitted. 

“Have you any use for a $5 bill.” 

“There is uses for a $5 bill.” 

“Take me for a ride in your boat.” 

“You’ve pussuaded me.” 

Hobart clambered down to the deck of 
the pinkie and dropped into the launch. 
A smell of ancient clams and many mur- 
dered fishes hung about the craft. The 
owner pushed her off. “Where you want 
to go?” he asked. 

“Out toward the bay.” 

The engine began to bark, to shake. Ho- 
bart thought it would shake itself off its 
base. The launch circled and headed 
toward the bay. Hobart searched the dark 
waters ahead for sign of the canoe. At 
the mouth of the bay they overtook it, saw 
it turn eastward toward the distant, flash- 
ing bug-light. Hobart said nothing; they 
plugged southward, circled east at last at 
his command. 

This time they missed the canoe, only to 
sight it at last near the monument. There 
was no wind stirring, and the water was 
calm and still. Eben seemed not to notice 
them. Hobart saw the canoe work toward 
the bell-buoy. When they had gone half 
a mile beyond, he told the fisherman to 
turn again; and as they came back past 
the buoy, he saw the dark bulk of the 
canoe alongside it. Eben was not to be 
seen. 

Hobart dared not go too close for fear 
of alarming the lame man. “All right— 
go back in,” he told the fisherman; and 
15 minutes later he landed on the pinkie, 
paid the man, and set out to walk back to 
the Barbette. 


When he got there, there was a light in 
Eben’s little cottage, and the canoe was 
lying, bottom side up, on the breakwater 
by Hobart’s cottage. Hobart stared at it 
helplessly, looked up the hill to Eben’s 
lighted window, and finally shook his head 
and went into the cottage and to bed. 

There was a submarine-chaser lying off 
the monument next morning. Toward 
noon it ran over to the Barbette, and the 


commander landed and found Bill Marks. 


Marks boarded the chaser with him, and 
they shot across to the monument. 
When Marks returned, an hour later, 
Hobart asked: “What’s up?” 
‘ “That—lobster-pot is gone,” Marks told 
im. 


* * * ® 


Anne Marshall was a tall, quiet, dark- 
haired girl, with eyes in which dwelt a 
spirit of melancholy. Her mother was her 
exact opposite—slight, vivacious, sprightly. 
There was a gentleness about the girl, a 
stern hardness about the mother. When 
Mrs. Marshall was off guard, her lips were 
apt to compress, her eyes to turn cold. 
Before others she spoke to her daughter 
pleasantly; but when they were alone, her 
voice was commanding and insistent. 

The girl served her mother quietly and 
without ostentation; she obeyed the older 
woman’s whims, she met her least wishes 
If there was rebellion in her it was hid- 
den. 

The Barbette had taken the girl to its 
heart, but the Barbette feared and disliked 
Mrs. Marshall; and so it happened that 
the Outpost cottage was seldom visited 
Mrs. Marshall seldom left it; but the gir! 
mingled with the others more freely. She 
was quiet, but she seemed to enjoy their 
companionship for all her silence, 

On the afternoon after the clambake, 
Hobart went to find the girl with an invi 
tation to tennis. She told him her mothe: 
was sleeping and asked him to wait til! 
Mrs. Marshall woke from her afternoon 
nap. Hobart was content to sit on the 
veranda with the girl, while the bay lay 
before them, sparkling in the sun, and the 
distant islands reared their blue heights 
against the blue of the sky. 

“Why did the government boat tak« 
Mr. Marks over to the monument?” th: 
girl asked. 

“He reported that lobster-pot buoy with 
the cable on it,” Hobart explained. “They 
came hunting for it and couldn’t find it, 
and they wanted him to show them wher« 
it was.” 

She looked at him quickly. “Did he?” 

Hobart shook his head. “It’s gone,” h« 
said. 

“Gone?” The girl’s voice was full of 
surprise. “Why—it was there yesterday.” 

“It’s gone today,” he repeated, 

“You mean—someone’s taken it.” 

= looked at her. “It didn’t go by it 
self.” 

There was a significant hint in his voice 
and she puzzled over this for a moment 
then asked: “You think—what do you 
think?” 

“What do you think?” he parried. 

“Why—I should think someone didn’t 
want it to be found—and—took it away.” 

“T think so, too.” 

She studied him. “You—hbelieve it had 
something to do with the submarines, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

The girl remained silent; and he waiicd 
for a moment, and when she did not speak 
again, he asked: “What do you think of 
Eben Scour?” 

She seemed perplexed. “Just—how do 
you mean?” 
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“Do you think he’s—honest?” 

She gave a little exclamation. 
been—sorry for him,” she said. 

He looked up at her. “Do you want me 
to tell you something?” 

“Yes.” 

He rose and sat on the veranda rail, 
leaning toward her. “Scour hurried away 
up-town yesterday afternoon when we got 
back,” he said. “I followed him.” 

“Why ?” 

“I—don’t trust him.” 

Her eyes widened thoughtfully; and he 
went on: “I followed him—without his 
knowing it. He went into the Hooper 
house—stayed there till dusk.” 

He paused; and she asked: “Who—are 
the Hoopers?” 

“They’re all right. I asked Bill Marks 
today. He’s known them for years.” 

“Then—I don’t see—” 

He came out of there, and went to the 
post-office, and sent a registered letter,” 
he said solemnly. 

She laughed suddenly. “Why—you’re 
awfully funny,” she told him. “You talk 
as though that were—a crime. I sent a 
registered letter myself—only two days 
ago. And it was a perfectly mnocent mat- 
ter of a dressmaker.” _ 

Hobart flushed. “Don’t laugh at me,” 
he begged. “I may be all wrong—but it 
does no harm to watch. Besides, there is 
more.” 

“I won’t laugh again,” 
contritely. “Go on.” 

“He bought a canoe,” Hobart told her. 

She nodded. “I saw it on the beach. I 
hope he asks me to ride in it..” 

Hobart’s face twisted. “He bought it, 
and started out in it—toward the monu- 
ment.” 

The girl sobered; he saw that she was 
listening. 

“I got a motor-boat and followed him— 
without his knowing it. He went to the 
monument, then to the bell-buoy. That 
lobster-pot was between them.” 

“You mean—you think he took it.” 

“Yes I do,” he said stubbornly. 

She smiled a little. “But it was so 
heavy. He couldn’t have lifted it—in a 
canoe.” 

Hobart shook his head. “He didn’t need 
to. He could just cut the line, and set the 
wooden buoy adrift, and there would be no 
finding the—other.” 

“Wouldn’t the keg float?” 

“No—the cable held it under. It was 
just to help lift the weight of the cable.” 

She frowned thoughtfully. “Perhaps,” 
she agreed. “Still—you didn’t see him do 
it. Someone else might have been out 
there. There was all night to do it in.” 

“Someone else might have been,” he 
agreed. “But—he was. And I don’t like 
the way he is acting.” 

“Why—is there anything else?” she 
asked. 

He looked at her quickly. “Yes,” he 
said. “You remember the night of the 
bonfire.” 

“We weren’t here.” 

“Neither was he. But we all saw the 
bug-light acting queerly. Something was 
interrupting the flashes—in such a way that 
the interruptions were like dots and dashes 
in the Morse code.” 

The girl turned suddenly deadly white, 
and her hand fumbled swiftly with the arm 
of her chair. “The Morse code?” she 
echoed faintly. 

“Yes. I’ve studied wireless—some. I 
caught ‘* 

“Did you—read the message?” 

“Just the end of it, A jumble of letters.” 


He leaned toward her. “You look—fright- 
ened,” 


“T’ve 


she promised 








She laughed faintly. “I am frightened. 
It—I don’t like to think of the war touch- 
ing us here. The bay is so—beautiful; so 
quiet and peaceful.” 

“They’re sure to bring the war over here 
before they are through.” 

She frowned helplessly. “Why? I wish 
they wouldn’t.” 

He looked swiftly about them. “The 
National Army is to go to France this sum- 
mer, you know. Their submarines will try 
to sink the transports. You remember 
they attacked the first division—last year.” 

“But that was—out at sea.” 

“They may try to strike nearer home this 
time.” 

The girl shuddered. He saw her fist 
clench on her chair. “I can’t bear to think 
of—sinking a ship full of helpless men,” 
she said faintly. 

He nodded. “They'll have their trou- 
bles.” 

“I—didn’t know when the army was to 
go.” 

“No-one does. But—lI’ve a friend at one 
of the camps. He says they’ve been or- 
dered to prepare to move at a day’s no- 
tice.” 

She shrank a little. “To France?” 

“They'll go to the port of embarkation 
first—probably stay there for some days.” 

“So as to baffle—spies.” 

“Yes. Then—sail out some night, and 
no-one will know it till the morning—see- 
ing the ships gone.” 

Her eyes were shadowy and thoughtful. 
“And then—their mothers and sisters and 
wives will know nothing of them—unless 
they die.” 

“They'll be ‘somewhere in France,” he 
agreed; and pounded with his fist lightly 
on the railing. She saw the gesture, asked 
softly: 

“You—would like to go?” 





“I tried,” he told her. 
have me.” 

“Why not?” She eyed his fine body 
wonderingly; and he laughed a scornful 
little laugh. 

“Athletic heart,” he said. 

“What is that?” 

“They told me my heart had been over- 
worked—that I could not stand the train- 
ing—the life.” 


“They wouldn’t 





ake care of your mother 


and sister. They must be glad you cannot 


go.” 
He shook his head. “We—they’ve an in- 
come. They do not need me.” 


The girl fell silent, and the man stared 
moodily out across the water. A gull swung 
down the beach in the endless patrol; and 
50 yards below them passed over the spot 
where someone had been cleaning a mess 
of flounders caught that morning. The 
gull circled, descending lower and lower, 
wary and alert. The girl nodded toward it 
“Another one will see it circling, and come 
in a moment,” she said. 


(Continued next week.) 
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Blosses, Box 1894, Atlanta, Ga. 

For ten cents to cover cost of postage and 
handling he will send you some of the 
Remedy for smoking in a pipe, a neat little 
pipe and also some medicated cigarettes. 
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you write the sooner you will receive re- 
lief. (Adv.) 
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LOGI INTERVALS — 





“Does your husband ever refer to your 
honeymoon?” 

“Yes, he often wishes he had the money 
he spent during it.”—Judge. 


Child—The heathen had a god for every- 
thing, didn’t they? 

Mother—Yes, dear. 

Child—Then who was the god that ruled 
over the kitchens? 

Mother—I don’t remember precisely, but 
I think it was the great god Pan.—Epworth 
Herald. 


The party of tourists were watching Pro- 
fessor X as he exhumed the wrapped body 
of an ancient Egyptian. 

“Judging from the utensils about him,” 
remarked the professor, “this mummy must 
have been an Egyptian plumber.” 

“Wouldn’t it be interesting,“ said a ro- 
mantic young lady, “if we could bring him 
to life?” 

“Interesting, but a bit risky,” returned 
Professor X. “Somebody might have to 
pay him for his time.”—Browning’s Maga- 
zine. 


Dear Old Lady—And do tell me, my poor 
man, what was the most horrible sight you 
ever saw while in the trenches? 

Wounded Warrior—The sergeant’s face 
when I knocked over ’is rum ration.—Ideas. 


“In the old days a girl used to keep hub- 
by on his good behavior by threatening to 
go back to her mother.” 

“And now?” 

“She threatens to go back to her job”-— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Wife (reading quotation)—If you see a 
pin pick it up; all the day you'll have good 
luck. 

Husband—Yes, and when I stoop over to 


pick up a pin my — drops out and 
breaks. 


“Say, John!” 

“Well?” 

“Did you feed the furnace?” 

“You could hardly call it feeding. I did 
give it a little light lunch, so to speak.’”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Some dogs have almost human intelli- 
gence,” said the philosopher. 

“I agree with you,” responded Hamer. “I 
often think our pet dog tries to curry favor 
with my wife by growling at me.” 


“How did you lay the foundation for 
your colossal fortune?” 

“Before we go any further with this 
line of interview,” replied Mr. Dustin Stax, 
“lemme know just which you are, a maga- 
zine writer or a regular detective.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Editor—What compensation do you ex- 
pect for your poem? 

Poet—Regular rates. 

Editor—All right! Thanks! — Boston 
Transcript. 

4Tommy (to butcher)—Give me five cents 
worth of liver for the cat, and give me 
fresh liver for the last time you gave it to 
me Pa got sick. 


When taciturn, slow-speaking Tom Bixby 
lost his wife, in 1915, he went to live with 
his son, Jim, whose wife talked at the rate 
of 300 words a minute practically all the 
time she was awake. After a few attempts 
Tom quit trying to say anything. There 


never was an opening in the conversation 
wide enough to get in a word. 
In 1916 Mrs. Jim went away for a visit. 
“Pa,” chuckled Jim, upon his return from 
the station, “what was it you started to say 


last spring?”—Country Gentleman. 


Hicks—When I came out of church Sun- 
day I found my horse fast asleep in the 
shed. 

Wicks—Why, he couldn’t hear the ser- 
mon out there, could he? 


We were glad to visit the reservation 
again. “And what has become of the old 
Chief Crazy Horse?” 

“Well he ain’t seen much in these parts 
now. But here is his son, Refractory Au- 
tomobile.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“T have a kick coming,” said the Chronic 
Grouch, as he entered the office of the Busy 
Man. 

“I know you have,” replied the Busy 
Man, “and you are going to get it if you 
don’t get out of here.”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


“I have a fine setter at home.” 

“Is it an English, Gordon or Irish setter?” 

“None of the three; it’s a Plymouth 
Rock.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Knicker—The kaiser says the Germans 
must have the will to endure. 

Bocker—Well, they certainly have the 
William to endure—New York Sun. 


“They ought to put a tax on getting an- 
gry.” 

“How would you collect?” 

“Well, you couldn’t stamp your foot 
without using a government stamp.”- 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


GEMS FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 


Wanted, at once, a lady barber. Must 
be affectionate and cheerful and capabk 
of shaving tough whiskers with a dull 
razor. Also a good cook and general house- 
keeper. See Larry Giles—Heber Springs 
Headlight. 


Miss Ruby Kneebone was discharged last 
evening from Riverside hospital after a 
minor operation.—Paducah Sun. 


The Misses Dixie Dannenburg and Fuzzy 
Couch of Tahlequah will spend the week 
end here.—Muskogee Times-Democrat. 


G. L. Waterman was kicked in the mouth 
last Thursday by one of his horses. The 
horse did not intend to kick his master 
The horse thought it was another horse. 
Newman Mirror. 


From an account of an Oregon wedding: 
“The bridegroom’s present to the bride was 
a handsome diamond brooch, together with 
many other beautiful things in cut glass.” 
—Oakland Tribune. 


Miss Hazel Schoonmaker, teacher of pi- 


ano. Special pains given to beginners.— 
Port Jervis Gazette. 


The lovely and elegant home of that 
crown prince of hospitality, the big-hearted 
and noble-souled John Wheeler, was a ra- 
diant scene of enchanting loveliness, for 
Cupid had brought one of his finest offer 
ings to the.court of Hymen; for the lovab|: 
Miss Alice, the beautiful daughter of Mr 
Wheeler and his refined and most exce! 
lent wife, who is a lady of rarest charms 
and sweetest graces, dedicated her life’s 
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ministry to Dr. W. H. Osgood, the brilliant 
and gifted and talented son of that ripe 
scholar and renowned educator, the learned 
Prof. Osgood, the very able and successful 
president of the female college.—Charlotte 
Chronicle. 





Only one deplorable thing transpired at 
the dance, and it was nobody’s fault. Dr. 
Newell had the misfortune to lean too far 
forward when bowing to a lady and tear 
his pants across the seams. He had filled 
his program and had a beautiful partner 
for each number, but he had to back off 
and sit down.—Sheridan Post. 





HUMORS OF WEDDED BLISS. 


Mrs. Naggly—I suppose if I were to die 
tomorrow you’d marry some other woman 
immediately. 

Mr. Naggly—Not right away. I’d take a 
little rest first—Philadelphia Record. 





She—They tell me, Mr. Gibbs, that your 
marriage was the result of love at first 
sight. 

Gibbs (with a sigh)—That’s true. Had I 
been gifted with second sight I’d still be 
in the bachelor class.—Boston Transcript. 


“Boohoo, boohoo! Before we were mar- 
ried you said you would die for me—boo- 
hoo tad 

“Yes, but, great scott! what I meant was 
a swift, easy death. I didfh’t know it was 
gomg to be this way, by inches !?—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


Bix—If I stayed out late at the club I’d 
tell my wife I was there and not say I 
was at the office. 

Dix—You would soon find out, my boy, 
that truth was more of an estranger than 
fiction—Boston Transcript. 








CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 


It happened in the court-room during the 
trial of a husky young man who was charg- 
ed with assault and battery. Throughout 
an especially severe cross-examination the 
defendant stoutly maintained that he had 
merely pushed the plaintiff “a little bit.” 

“Well, about how hard?” queried the 
prosecutor. 

“Oh, just a little bit,” responded the de- 
fendant. 

“Now,” said the attorney, “for the bene- 
fit of the judge and the jury, you will 
please step down here and, with me for the 
subject, illustrate just how hard you mean.” 

Owing to the unmerciful badgering which 
the witness had just been through, the 
prosecutor thought that the young man 
would perhaps overdo the matter to get 
back at him, and thus incriminate himself. 
lhe defendant descended as per schedule, 

nd approached the waiting attorney. When 
he reached him the spectators were aston- 
ished to see him slap the lawyer in the 
face, kick him in the shins, seize him bod- 

ly and finally, with a supreme effort, lift 
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POEMS, ESSAYS, ORATIONS 
written to order by famous writers. 


I Yours to use as you like. Folder free. 


Educational Bureau, Literary Dept. New Egypt, N. J. 





him from the floor and hurl him prostrate 
across a table. 

Turning from the bewildered prosecutor, 
he faced the court and explained mildly: 
“Your. honor and gentlemen, about one- 
tenth that hard!”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





“That man ought to be arrested for beat- 
ing his wife.” 

“How do you know he beats his wife?” 
inquired Mr. Meekton. 

“He confesses it.” 

“Maybe what he told you was a confes- 
sion and maybe it was only bragging. Wait 
and hear the lady’s side of the story.”— 
Washington Star. 





OVER HIS HEAD. 
I wrote a poem entitled “Snow.” 
Ye ed, he made short shrift of it; 
He sent it back, remarking that 
He couldn’t catch the drift of it. 
—Boston Transcript. 





“The Comeups boast about the number 
of limousines which drive up to. their 
door.” 

“Humph! We had a fuel cart drive up to 
ours.”—Baltimore American. 





Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 





A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make @ 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable 
for outside or inside a 7 It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 135 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many dollars. 


Write today. 
YOUR IDEA 





ANTED 


Patent your invention—I'll help market it. Send for4 

Free Guide ooks with list of Patent Buyers, hnudreds 
of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice Free. RICHARD B. OWEN, 
Patent Lawyer, 154 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C., or 
2278Zz Woolworth Bidg., New York. 


FRE 








Tricks, Puzzles, Jokes, Magic Goods. Big catalog 
Oaks Magic Co., Dept. 500, Oshkosh, Wis. 








Unless you have been exceptionally care- 
ful the cigarette habit has a hold which you 
cannot shake off by will-power. 

The lure of the cigarette is powerful. Is 
it the nicotine that is poisoning your sys- 
tem, making you nervous, heart-weak, dys- 
peptic, eyestrained and irritable? 

Are you troubled with sleeplessness at 
night and dullness in the morning until 
you have doped yourself with the nicotine 
of cigarettes, or pipe, or chewing tobacco? 
They’re all the same, you know. 





Cigarette Habit 


How to Overcome it Quickly and Easily 


Get rid of the vicious habit. Lengthen 
your life. Become contented and spread 
happiness among others. Enjoy tranquil- 
lity combined with forceful thought and 
real efficiency. 

I know what will conquer the tobacco 
habit in three days. You gain the victory 
completely and privately at home. 

My new book will be very interesting to 
you. will come to you in a plain wrap- 
per, free, postpaid. beta? to Edward J. 
Woods, \ 429, Station F, New York City. 
You will be surprised and delighted. —Advt. 











NORMAL 


Normal instructor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 















INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is everywhere 


It is published 














Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom., 


Particular attention is given to illustrations, which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, etc. Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
tinctive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
pictures for pupils’ use. Each number contains several pages of 
Entertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. The Teachers Ex- 
ehange and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


Subsc Price year 

mene —e Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical lo every 

respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 
We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
Special Combination Offer our b B an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. No other educational journal 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
popularity. We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


for $1.50; or in combination: 
$2.25 































The PathOnder ..cecccccccccccccced 









Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 25 me} BOTH 
yoar 
Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Banished to Siberia 


The Czar of all the Russias, the most powerful autocrat on earth, 
has been banished to th cold and desclate land to which thousands 
of his subjects have been banished in years gone by asa result of autocratic 


tule. The tragedy of the Czar’s overthrow and banishment is only equalled in 
history by Napoleon Bonaparte’s exile to St. Helena. Again throughout the world thrones 
tremble and empires totter in the great world war now in progress. Shall the new Russian 
Republic survive or will red handed terrorists again force the people to institute a monarchy 
to insure stable government? How are we to judge of the momentous questions confronting 
the peoples of the whole world except from the lessons of the past? This knowledge can be 
acquired only from the reading of history. 


The Rise and Fall of Nations 


Ridpath, the historian, takes the reader back to the very beginning of civilization 


and traces man’s career down through the long highway of time, through the rise 
and fall of empires and nations. Other men have written histories of one nation or period; 
Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr, Ridpath to 
write a History of the entire World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 
It is endorsed by Presidents of the United States, practically all university and college presi- 
dents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who own and loveit. If you would know the his- 
| tory of mankind, every sacrifice for principle,every struggle for liberty; every conflict and every 
———  achievement,then embrace this opportunity to place in your home the world-famed publication— 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


On account of the tremendous increase in the cost of paper and leather, occasioned by the European War, it 
becomes necessary to advance the price in order to cover the increased cost of manufacture. This is your last oppor- 
tunity to buy Ridpath’s History of the World at our present low price and easy terms of payment. We employ no agents as 
our low price does not permit the payment of an agent’s commission. The beautiful sample pages will give you some idea 
of the splendid illustrations and wonderfully beautiful style in which the history is written. Mail the free coupon below. 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price and on Easy_Terms 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her income from his history, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send coupon today. 


Supt. Long 
St. Louis Schools 
said: “I unhesitat- 
ingly commend Dr. 
Ridpath’s History 
of the World as the 
ablest work on that 
subject which I have 
ever examined.” 


Prest. Sheldon, 


President New York 
State Normal 
School, said: “Rid- 
path’s History is a 
work that would be 
very valuable on ev- 
ery teacher’s table 
in every school li- 
brary and in ev- 
ery home.” 
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THE REASON (cr Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as « H 

ful style, a style ey storian is his wonderfully beauti- Six Thousand Years of History 
, yle no other histori : i . . 
COUPON has ever equalled. He pickaven tier cnbat’ baosaatael Here you read of the rise and fall of nations, the 
WESTERN events as though they were happening before|splendor that was Greece and the glory that was 
content pte your eyes; he carries you with him to see the}Rome. You discern the causes which have led to 
a . battles of old; to meet kings and queens|the overthrow of monarchies and kingdoms, peoples 
H. E. SEVER, Pres't, and warriors; to sit in the Roman senate: i i fact it 
40 South Dearborn St. *>}and races, and if History has proven any fact i 
F CHICAGO, LL. Se += mane dB ga ee dP ngs pe Eo. is that the rich and defenseless nation must sooner 
Please Bg ng seas with Drake, to circumnavigate the vv! Pe fall beneath pe heel of <p Remeg Png we 
bf the World. containing pho- globe with Magellan. He combines|®2@ aggressive power. you wou a 4 th 
togravures of Napoleon and absorbing interest with supreme re- of the rich and defenseless nation then read e 
Queen Elizabeth, engravings of liability and makes the heroes of|Story of ancient Assyria or Chaldea or Persia or 
eee eae was nae ont Mistery.” wel, | set pee in Heng ens eat ae Ne ng seeeier, ys 
write. me full particulars of your » an abou em he! have been so obliterate at even the location 0 eir 
special offer to Pathfinder readers, ® weaves the rise and. fall of splendid cities is unknown. Any person who, reads 
empires in such a fascinat-} History, who has re ood, who loves home and coun- 
‘f : ing style that history be-jtry must favor adequate self defense against the aggres- 

NAME SCRE SEC eee ee eee cece eeeee PY s + wv. 
comes as absorbingly in-| sion of warlike powers. Dr. Ridpath gives the complete 
teresting as the great-| History of every race, avery nation, every time and 
est of novels. holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 











Tear out coupon, write name and address and mail. 
THE PATHFINDER 





